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POWER the lithe, steely, cruel power 
of the charging lion, ten feet of remorse 

less terror which scourges great and sma 
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Schweppshire 
LADS 


It is our pleasure and privilege this year 


to record certain extracts from the Schweppshire Roll, wherein are 


recorded the names of Schweppshire Lads who have Made Good 


ET us present for a start J. O. Crate 

His parents were poor but they were 
tremendously kind to him. At his School 
there was not a single unkind master. The 
weather was mostly good 
and though he was the 
youngest child he was never 
spoilt, nor, alternatively, 
was he ever in the least 
bashed. His young parents 
soon treated him as if he 
were one of their own gener- 
ation; and an atmosphere 
of affectionate friendliness 
pervaded Bean Hall Quarry 
Field, the lowly site of their 
cottage 

After a happy year as a 
gnome-carver’s apprentice, 
Crate was soon writing 
books all about pleasant 
subjects with titles like 
Sunset over the Rushes and 
Cotswold Cupid which 
mixed up young people with nature, but in 
a harmless way. The only sadness in his 
life was that none of these books sold 
more than 450 copies 

How did the change come? It may have 


been the occasion when he became so 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCI LASTS 





tremendously nice to his mother that she 
got fed up and called him sloppy-chops 
Then there was the unexpected effective 
ness of his reply——“‘You nasty old hay 
bag”. There was the sensa 
tion, leading to quite a big 
sale, when his “Birdsong 
and Dawning” was mis- 
printed = as Yawning 
trebling the sales. Anyhow 
it was about this time tha 
Crate suddenly achieved 
a successful Angry Young 
Manhood. He _ wrote 
novel showing up, in ex 
ceptionally thin disgursc¢ 
the rottenness of his prep 
school he created a new 
philosophy in his No Gi 
he cut his aged Father 
dead because’, he said 
of his unpleasant limp 
Evervbody loved it. evers 


body bought his books 


ind he now lives in luxury, more treme 
dously angry than ever although every 
now and then, behind locked doors, he 


arranges flowers, pats the head of his 
Alsatian, and writes secret letters, which he 
never posts, to his sweet old nurse 


Written hy S enP ra ned by ¢ ree H 


HI WHOLE DRINK 





THROUGH 
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OF TOMORROW... 





Readers of THe Times are not of any one political colour. You 
will find them in every walk of life. But most have this in 
common — they are worth listening to. They know a lot about 
what goes on in the world. They speak with authority, con- 
fidence. . . 

This ‘well-dressed mind’ can be priceless to you in 
your career. It is noticed, more than you think, by your as- 
sociates and superiors. To deny yourself THe Times is to 
cast aside an obvious advantage in life.* 

Now more than ever, when jobs are less sure, and higher 


salaries less easy to come by, it tells to 


take THE TIMES 


*k Some decisions a man may have to make in his career, are today 


anxious ones. There is no such doubt about your decision to 


take THE Times. It can mean so much, it costs so little. Only 


two shillings a week. Order from your newsagent today 

















the things they say! 


* e 
I 7 1) lik f upport a family ” vr? / :\ 
GtLibays tine ft SUPPOTt Ga GHEE} ¢ . j =\, > 
me 


Why do vou say that? 1 Sen 4 
\ » vou s A . t 
Be LS¢ ] n't think you ever find quile thy ” fy ndline “A ih 
betu een managers and men in one of the bio businesses ‘ ae . 
t say that if you knew much about I.C.1 


You wouldn’ 
Seing a working journalist, I’ve seen inside lots of their plants 
I’ve seen how they’re run, and I can tell vou that I.C.I. 
take great interest in the problems of human relations, and go to 
immense trouble in trying to solve thet 
big concerns are sometimes absolutely vital 


I don’t see why. 


In anv case, 





Well, take that “Tlerylene’ skirt you're wearing. I.C.1. had to spend 


£5,000,000 on research and development before they felt that “Tervlene’ fibre was 
a thoroughly practical textile material. Since then they've allocated 


£49 million to construct plants to make the stuff. No small concern 


whatever its merits, could have taken on a job like that. 
I see what you mean, but a small business has advantages denied to a big one. 
Quite so, and no one would agree with you more than I.C.I. 

When the I1.C.I. Board decided to go ahead with “Terylene’, the 


first thing they did was to appoint a team of their younger executives to 





take over the project, and they gave that small team plenty 


of scope for its own initiative. You see, I.C.I. are fully alive to the 
necessity for delegating authority and do so right down the line 
In this way they contrive to combine the advantages 


of smallness — and bigness in their own activities. 





Bomber pilot rolls steel plate 


—and finds it not so different! 


Jim McCubbin has a rewarding job—in every sense. 


Story by David Murray, writer and T.V. commentator 


EN YEARS AGO Jim McCubbin 


never imagined that he would 
three Rollers in 
Dalzeil 


Works, Motherwell, the most power- 


ever be one ol 
the big plate mill at Steel 
ful of its kind in all Britain 

His youthful ambition was to be a 
But the 
him on another course. In 
Royal At 


(2nd Class) 


war set 


1939, he 


veterinary surgeon 
Force as an 
He 
soon a Sergeant Pilot, next a Flight 
and at Flight 
As a bomber pilot he did 


joined the 


Aircraftman was 
Sergeant, length a 
Lieutenant 
full 


Coastal and the other 


one with 
with Bomber 
Command. Coming out of the R.A. 


two tours of duty 


two years after the war, he flew for 


B.E.A 


London for another couple of years 


between Belfast, Glasgow and 
That brought him to 1949, when he 
thought it was time to start a career 
with his two feet well on the ground 
HE GOT ON BETTER WITH HIS 
COAT OFF 
The problem for ex-Flight Lieuten- 
int James McCubbin, D.F.¢ 


what that career ought to be 


was 
Like 
many another young fellow out of the 
war, he did not fancy going back to 
his books. Having a good look at the 
steel trade in his native town it struck 


him that he need not go any further, 


the chance of a 
clerk’s job in the Dalzell Steel Works 


that 


and he jumped at 
There he 
better 


than with it on 


saw he might make 


progress with his jacket off 

To get among the pounding ma- 
chinery, he became a stocktaker at 
the big plate mill. His big chance 
came when a third shift was manned 
at the rolls. Getting into real working 
togs, he took on the job of Breaking 
Down - rolling the great white hot 
slabs to the proper width and passing 


1953, by 


which time he had learned a very great 


them on to the Roller. In 


deal the hard way, he himself became 
a Roller, charged with finishing the 
plates to gauge 

The three Plate Mill Rollers 
work in shift turns, are the key pro- 


at Dalzell ; 


who 
duction men it was rapid 
promotion for a man who had never 
set foot in a steel plant until he was 
close on thirty. But Jim McCubbin 
had rightly figured that there would 
be as good chances on the production 
side, as in the more bookish branches 
He has, of course, attended classes 
and read more than the odd book on 
steel making. But his main classroom 
has been the plate mill 

As he says * It’s just like flying 


You're up against mass power and 





the forces of nature. Even to stay stull 
you ve got to keep going 

WELL PAID — AND SATISFYING 
Off the job 


which in view of its 


responsibility is well paid, even by 
professional standards, he likes good 
books and good music. In_ the 
summer he golfs. But his chief spare- 
sloe 
Ellis 
Her middle name comes 
Ben Ellis 


played football years ago for Mother- 


time hobby is three-year-old, 


dark-haired Patricia 
McCubbin 


from 


eyed 


grandfather who 


well F.¢ 
To see Jim McCubbin and his two 
Bob 


putting 


buddies on the other shifts, 


Jatirey and John Lang, 


through the plates, you might think 


that plate rolling is easy. But hot 


the Scots cal 


The job in fact calls 


plastic steel is what 

kittle stuff 
for as much stamina, nerve and 
operative skill as flying a big bomber 


And 
the 


That's why it’s well paid 


that’s one reason, though not 


one, why ex-Flight Lieutenant 


McCubbin, D.F.¢ 


a Roller when he saw 


only 
James went all 
out to be the 
chance 

As he says It feels as good to 
put in a good shift with no troubles, 
as to make the target and get back 


home 


This report was commissioned by the British Iron and Steel Federation, which believes that everyone 


in Britain should know the facts about Steel, and about the men and organisations that make it 





BANK LIMITED 





You should bank 
with the WESTMINSTER too! 
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One step 
towards success 


Lhe desire to succ¢ eed in business is not some thing ol wh h 
to be ashamed, nor 1s it something to tackle half-heartedly 
It is, indeed, something to which everyone must devote some 


time and attention. And, of course, some effort 


If you are to succeed you must have a fair start. You need 
to begin each day with the information which will put you on 
equal terms with the rest of the business world. You will want 
to read your daily newspaper, whichever it 1s, for the way in 
which it reports on general events. But if vou have anything 
to do with management or the making of decisions, or are 
making your way in the business world there is one step you 
will find essential to success. Read THE FINANCIAL TIMES every 


morning——business men do. 


Men who mean bu 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


every day 





BRITAIN’S 
FUEL PROBLEM 


FOR ELECTRICAL 
POWER GENERATION 
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coal or arent 


Babcock & Wilcox Ltd. bring to the solution 
of this problem an unsurpassed experience in the 
design and construction of modern steam power 
plant to operate with high efficiency on every kind 
and grade of fuel—solid, liquid or nuclear. 


BABCOCK 


POWER “42: PLANT 


BABCOCK & WILCOX LTD. BABCOCK HOUSE 209 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N.W.1I 
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HILLMAN 


The assurance of long-term reliability 


, economy, and built-in safety 


are three of the many advantages possessed by a Hillman owner. He 


has brilliant performance at his command and stylish comfort all 


around him. Try a Hillman for yourself and see 


Also available 


what you've been 


missing. as Convertible or Estate Car 


The Hillman Minx Special 
Saloon is down in price and 
up in value p/us Minx Economy 
and proved reliability. 

£498 (plus p.t. £250.7.0.) 


Hillman gives you all the solid qualities 
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Art in the Desert 


EADERS OF History Today, who 
R aioe articles by Miss Jacquetta 
Hawkes on the origins of European 
art, will also have noticed recent newspaper 


reports, describing the discovery of a 
marvellous assemblage of prehistoric paint- 
ings deep in the Sahara. They should now 
turn to an extremely informative booklet 
entitled Peintures Préhistoriques du Sahara, 
written by Dr. Henri Lhote and published 
by the Musée des Arts Décoratifs. Dr. 
Lhote spent a year and a half examining 
and copying the multitude of strange wall- 
paintings at, or near, Tassili. His con- 
clusions are necessarily tentative: in some 
of the rock shelters he visited he thought 
that he could distinguish no less than thirty 
different artistic styles belonging to sixteen 
different periods. But, for practical pur- 
poses, these magnificent productions fall 
into two main groups. The first was the 
work of a people of negroid huntsmen, who 
painted magical and religious scenes, in 
which the human personages represented 
have almost always small round heads and 


the method of draughtsmanship employed 
is usually symbolic. Apparently they were 
ousted by a pastoral race of mixed descent, 
who possessed enormous herds of long- 
horned cattle. Their art was domestic 
rather than religious; and among their finest 
achievements were realistic representations 
of female figures. Here and there, their 
work shows a strong Nilotic influence— 
notably, the group of bird-headed shapes 
which recall Egyptian goddesses. Not only 
are the decorations of the Tassili rock- 
Shelters beautiful in themselves; but they 
make an important addition to our know- 
ledge of prehistoric Africa. It is clear that 
the negro peoples once occupied the nor- 
thern regions of the continent, and that 
Egyptian cultural influences spread far into 
the south and west. But the expeditions 
that Dr. Lhote has made have done little 
more than break the ground. The full 
history of the Sahara, at a time when 
was well-watered and thickly populated, 
has still to be recovered from beneath the 
sands of the desert. 
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LEDGER AND SWORD: 


Cornelis Speelman and the Growth 





of Dutch Power in Indonesia 
1666-1684 





CORNELIS SPEELMAN, soldier, admin 
of PD us 


pleasure. Engraving by A 


strator and man 


HEN MARIA DE’ MEDICI, the exiled 

Queen-Mother of France, visited the 

new and sumptuous East India 
House at Amsterdam in 1638, Joost van Vondel, 
the greatest of Dutch celebrated the 
occasion with an ode rhapsodizing the com- 
mercial enterprise of his countrymen in the 
Orient, whose driving motive he thus expressed 
in his concluding lines 


pocts, 


** Wherever profit leads us, to 
For love « wide 
explore.” 


every sea and shore 


of world’s harbours we 


gain the 
“Love of gain” was indeed the compelling 
reason that brought the Dutch traders to the 
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The Dutch East-India Company 
gave unity to the islands of 


Indonesia much as the English East- 


India Company laid the foundations of 


the British Raj—often 
unwittingly and by a series of 
gradual feps 
By C. R. BOXER 


East, as it brought the Portuguese long before 
them, and the English very soon after them 

and the original objective of all three nations 
was trade, not territory With Portuguese 
expansion we are not concerned here; but just 
as the “‘ cheese-mongers of Leadenhall Street ”’ 
gradually became lords of a territorial empire 
in the Indian sub-continent after Robert Clive’s 
intervention in the Carnatic and Bengal, so the 
Directors of the Dutch East-India Company 
unwittingly took the first steps towards unifying 
Indonesia and conquering Java when they gave 
belated approval to Cornelis Speelman’s force- 
ful intervention in the affairs of Macassar, 
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The East Indies 


Mataram, and Bantam. Admittedly, the 
circumstances leading to Clive’s intervention 
on the one hand and to that of Speelman on 
the other were very different; but if Clive is 
considered to be one of the founders of the 
British Empire in India, then Speelman can be 
cast for a similar role in the history of the 
Dutch in Indonesia. 

When the Europeans arrived in the islands 
of the Malay Archipelago there was no poli- 
tical—or religious—feeling of Indonesian unity, 
and neither the sixteenth-century Portuguese 
pioneers nor their seventeenth-century Dutch 
successors strove to implant it. After the col- 
lapse of the Hinduized empire of Majapahit— 
concerning whose power and extent scholars 
still differ widely—round about 1530, Java was 
roughly divided between various trading princi- 
palities on the coast and the agrarian states in 
the interior, which eventually coalesced into 
the Islamized empire of Mataram. In North 





Sumatra, Muslim Achin held European 
Malacca in check, though it could not prevent 
the Westerners from trading with the petty 
pepper-producing kingdoms of the south and 
west. Endemic strife between the rival sultans 
of Ternate and Tidore in the Moluccan Spice 
Islands greatly facilitated the successive estab- 
lishment of the Portuguese, Spaniards and 
Dutch in that region; but European influence 
elsewhere was negligible, save in a negative 
sense. The militant Roman Catholicism of the 
Portuguese and the rigidly intolerant Calvinism 
of the Dutch alike provoked as a reaction the 
spread of Islam throughout the island world of 
Indonesia. Whereas the Muslim faith had 
previously been confined to the harbour states, 
it was now taken up in the interior of Java, 
although both princes and people retained a 
large measure of their former Hindu and of 
their still older animistic beliefs. 

Jan Pieterszoon Coen (Governor-General 








1618-1623 and 1627-1629) is usually regarded 
as the real founder of the Dutch empire in the 
East, though he did not—except for a short 
time—visualize the establishment of a terri- 
torial empire, but of a maritime and commercial 
one, something after the Portuguese pattern. 
He hoped to use Dutch naval superiority in 
such a way as to crush all European and Asian 
competitors in the seaborne trade of Asia, and 
to finance the East-India Company’s trade with 
Europe from the expected profits of Dutch 
domination of the Asian interport trade. In 
pursuance of this policy, he drove the English 
from the Spice Islands, whence the Portuguese 
had been expelled two decades earlier, and 
founded Dutch Batavia on the site of the 
Javanese Jakarta’ as a “ general rendezvous ”’ 
and entrepét for the maritime trade of Asia. 
This—and it was already much—was the limit 
of his success, for his plans were too far- 
reaching to be practicable. Although the Dutch 
were believed to have more shipping at their 
disposal than the rest of Europe put together, 
they certainly had not got enough to monopolize 
the seaborne trade of Asia from the Red Sea to 
Japan. Coen failed to take the two Iberian 


bulwarks of Macao and Manila on the shores of 


1 Which resumed its old name with the proclama- 
tion of Indonesian independence after World War II. 


An engagement 1 


the South China Sea, and he died in Batavia, 
closely—though unsuccessfully—invested by a 
huge Javanese army from Mataram. 

Coen’s plans were adapted on a more modest 
and more successful scale by 


Antonio van 
Diemen. During his ten years of office (1636- 
1645) he broke the power of the Portuguese, 
and strengthened the Dutch grip on the Spice 
Islands by methods which, if not quite so 


drastic as Coen’s extirpation of the Banda 
islanders, at any rate involved cutting off heads 
as well as cutting down surplus clove-trees on a 
considerable scale. His work was largely com 
pleted by Rijkloff van Goens, who in the years 
1658-1663 drove the Portuguese from their 
remaining settlements in Ceylon and Malabar 
Though now firmly established as the strongest 
maritime power in Asia, the Dutch East-India 
Company was still not a territorial power, sav¢ 
in the lowlands of Ceylon and in the un 
frequented hinterland of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Formosa, which had bid fair to become 
a flourishing colony as well as an entrepét for 
the China-Japan trade in the time of Van 
Diemen and his immediate successors, had 
been taken by Chinese partisans of the fallen 
Ming dynasty in 1662.2, The remaining Dutch 


2 See Histor Today March, 1955 


n the Macassar campaign, whi 








settlements were either small islands or coastal 
forts and “ factories ”’ (trading agencies) where 
their control did not extend beyond the range 
of their guns. 

On Java, their foothold at Batavia was only 
a small enclave wedged between the great 
empire of Mataram, which under Sultan 
Amangkurat I (1645-77) extended over three- 
quarters of the island, and the smaller but still 
formidable sultanate of Bantam in the western 
corner. Of the other major Indonesian king- 
doms, Ternate, with its vague suzerainty over 
the Moluccas, was already a client-state or 
‘ satellite ” of the Dutch; while the power of 
Achin in Sumatra was obviously declining 
after the death of the great Sultan Iskander 
Muda (1636). Their most dangerous rival was 
undoubtedly the rising Muslim sultanate of 
Macassar in the South Celebes, whose able 
rulers were resolved not to recognize the Dutch 
monopoly of the Moluccan spice-trade, and 
whose adventurous seafaring subjects, “ the 
fighting-cocks of the East,” gave the Dutch 
endless trouble in Amboina and elsewhere. 
The monopoly of the spice-trade was described 
as the “ mght arm ” of the Dutch commercial 
system in Asia; and as long as the Macassar 
interlopers continued their activities that 
monopoly was never really effective. The 
rulers of Macassar also made a point of patron- 
izing and encouraging the Portuguese, English 
and Danish competitors of the Dutch, and the 
first-named had a large and flourishing settle- 
ment there. Several of the leading Macassar 
nobles were remarkably fluent in Portuguese 
and Spanish, and at least two _ possessed 
excellent libraries of European books. One of 
these men had read all the works of Fr. Luis de 
Granada O.P.’, in the original, and Vondel 
wrote an ode extolling the geographical know- 
ledge of the other. 

The Directors of the East-India Company in 
Holland more than once stressed their desire 
for peaceful as well as profitable trade in Asia, 
and their aversion to a mailed-fist policy, par- 
ticularly in areas where the Dutch had no forts 
and no special treaty-rights. In the standing- 
orders for the Governor-General and _ his 
council elaborated in 1650, the Directors speci- 
fically enjoined their subordinates at Batavia 


* Famous Spanish devotional writer, 1504-1588. 
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“always to keep in view the necessity of 
peaceful trade throughout all Asia, from which 
is derived the smoke in the kitchens here at 
home.” Despite their own efforts to mono- 
polize the spice-trade of the Moluccas, they 
stressed that “ the Company’s trade all over the 
Indies must be based on the common right of 
all peoples, consisting in freedom of com- 
merce,” and they forbade the use of force save 
only in the very few places that were under the 
Company’s direct control. 

These peaceful injunctions did not always 
fall on receptive ears at Batavia. Rijkloff van 
Goens, the conqueror of Ceylon and Malabar, 
spoke for others besides himself when he told 
the Directors five years later that: “‘ The 
Christian maxims which Your Honours have 
continually had before you, to pursue trade 
and commerce with all the Asian powers in 
peace and friendship, are misunderstood by 
them. For there are none in Asia who wish us 
well, yea we are in truth deadly hated by all 
nations—because even if we try to win over 
each one with justice, moderation, and upright- 
ness, yet each one of them is resolved to ruin 
us, .. . 0 I feel that sooner or later war will be 
the ultimate arbiter.” The final showdown with 
Sultan Hassan Udin of Macassar began in 
October 1666, when the Governor-General and 
council at Batavia, without reference to the 
Directors in Holland, resolved to send a strong 
expedition to South Celebes to forestall an 
allegedly intended attack by 
Ternate. 

Command of this expedition was given to 
Cornelis Speelman, whose character and career 
deserve a brief mention, in view of the pro- 
minent part that he played in the disintegration 
of three of the major Indonesian states in the 
ensuing years. Born in March 1628, the son of 
a prosperous burgher family of Rotterdam, he 
sailed for Java at the age of sixteen, and though 
he sometimes declared his intention to return 
home, the rest of his life was spent in Asia. 
His first important post was as secretary to a 
Dutch embassy to Persia in 1651-52, of which 
he wrote a detailed account, including one of 
the earliest descriptions of the ruins of Perse- 
polis. In 1663-65, he was governor of the 
Dutch possessions on the Coromandel Coast, 
where he was on suspiciously friendly terms 


Macassar on 
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The Place wher they whiten their Linnen 


2 BOO... 
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elman’s headquarter 


isplayed his prodigion 


with the rascally governor of Madras, Sir 
Edward Winter. The rest of his service had 
been spent at Batavia, where he was famous as 
a genial toper in a community of deep drinkers, 
styling himself ‘‘ the great Professor of Bacchus’ 
pupils.” He might have added “and of 
Venus,” since his contemporaries assure us 
that he was also “a great lover of women.”’ 
His long-suffering wife finally left (though she 
did not divorce) him, “ because so many 
children on the streets of Batavia bore such a 
striking resemblance to him.” 

But, although he frequently drank his boon 
companions under the table, these night-long 
debauches did not prevent him from working 
up to sixteen hours the next day in the stifling 
atmosphere of Batavia Castle. He often 
dictated three different dispatches at once, and 


A Makasser with his wife” 














he audited the most complicated accounts with 
a speed and thoroughness that a modern income 
tax collector might envy. He also spoke fluent 
Malay and made a close study of the traditions, 
manners and customs of the principal Asian 
races with whom he came into contact in Java, 
Coromandel and Celebes. Despite burning 
the candle at both ends, his remarkable con- 
stitution for long seemed quite unaffected by 
his excessive zest for work and play. It may be 
added that he died a millionaire; not so much 
because he was in any case well-to-do, and had 
originally married a rich wife, as because he 
acted as moneylender on a large scale to 
Chinese and Indonesian merchants. 

It took Speelman nearly three years of hard, 
if intermittent, fighting to break the strength 
and the spirit of the “ fighting-cocks of the 
East.” He never disposed of more than a few 


hundred European soldiers, and the bulk of 


his expeditionary force consisted of Indonesian 
auxiliary troops, chiefly Ambonese, with a large 
contingent of Buginese warriors led by their 
exiled Prince, Aru Palacca of Boni, who was a 


personal friend of Speelman. The kingdom of 
Boni adjoined that of Gowa, the homeland of 


the Sultans of Macassar, and had been con- 
quered by the latter a few years previously. 
Several of Aru Palacca’s relatives had been 
killed on that occasion and he was now a 
fugitive seeking revenge. His people rose en 
masse to join him when the Dutch brought him 
back; and this proved the decisive factor in the 
hard-fought campaign. Just as the Spanish 
conquest of the Philippines was facilitated by 
the support they received from the Pampangos 
and Tagalos, and the British conquest of India 
by the Sepoy regiments, so the Dutch subjuga- 
tion of Macassar, and later of Mataram, was 
only rendered practicable because of the help 
they received from other Indonesian peoples. 

Speelman’s first move was to corner a 


Macassar force of 15,000 men on the island of 


Buton, where they were attacking the local 
ruler, who was an ally of the East-India 
Company. Nearly half of them were con- 
scripted Buginese, who either deserted before 
the Macassar commander capitulated or else 
took service with Aru Palacca after the sur- 
render. There was considerable discussion 
among the victors as to what to do with the 
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remaining Macassar prisoners, who totalled 
over five thousand. The Sultan of Buton was 
for killing them out of hand, but Speelman 
declined to do this: “ To kill in cold blood men 
who have laid down their arms and come to 
surrender unconditionally—that is going too 
far!” he exclaimed. The upshot, however, 
was much the same. Four hundred picked men 
and women were sent to be sold as slaves in the 
Moluccas, where, wrote Speelman, the Chinese 
“and others” would give a good price for 
“the numerous pretty women” who were 
included in that number. The remaining five 
thousand were marooned on a neglected islet 
with a small supply of rice. With the exception 
of a few strong swimmers who reached the 
coast of Celebes through shark-infested waters, 
these poor wretches all died of hunger and 
malnutrition within a few weeks, and the islet 
has since borne the name of Pulo Macassar. 

After picking up fresh Indonesian auxiliaries 
at Ternate, Speelman returned to South 
Celebes and launched a frontal attack on Gowa, 
with the co-operation of Aru Palacca and the 
Buginese from the landward side. After four 
months of hard fighting, Sultan Hassan Udin 
asked for terms, and Speelman dictated the so- 
called Treaty of Bongaja, which was duly 
ratified by the Sultan’s emissaries at Batavia in 
March 1668. But when it came to enforcing 
the onerous stipulations of this Treaty, which 
reduced Macassar to complete dependence on 
the Company and restored Boni to Aru Palacca, 
the “ fighting-cocks of the East” put up an- 
other desperate struggle before they were 
finally subdued after an even tougher campaign. 
It was typical of Speelman that during these 
two campaigns, and in spite of being racked by 
recurrent bouts of kidney trouble and malarial 
fever, he found time to compile a report on the 
political and social conditions in South Celebes 
which totalled over 800 folio pages. 

The subjugation of South Celebes and the 
construction at Macassar of a Dutch castle, 
which Speelman christened “ Rotterdam ” 
after his birthplace, closed the last loophole in 
the Dutch monopoly of the Moluccan spice- 
trade, which now became virtually one hundred 
per cent effective. The other European traders, 
who were driven from Macassar, found a 
refuge at Bantam, where their compatriots had 









established; but 
though an important pepper-trading and ship- 
ping centre, was not nearly so well placed as 
Macassar for interfering in the Moluccas. As 
I have mentiened previously, the power of 
Achin was already in decline; and that decline 
was now accelerated by Dutch military inter- 


long been well Bantam, 


vention in Western Sumatra. Various petty 
principalities were here transferred from 
Achinese suzerainty to that of the Company, 
mainly with the aid of Aru Palacca, Captain 
Joncker,* and the Buginese and Ambonese 
auxiliaries who had helped to conquer 
Macassar. 

The seemingly powerful Javanese kingdoms 
of Mataram and Bantam had not hitherto been 
radically affected by the establishment of the 


*A full-blooded Ambonese despite his Dutch 
nom de guerr: 











Bantam, seat of a powerful Javanese kingdom, whose ruler “ 
commercial monopoly .. .” 











strongly resented Dutch pretensions to 
A view of the harbour 


Dutch at Batavia; and neither the Directors in 
the Netherlands nor their cautious Governor- 
General in the East-Indies, Johan Maetsuyker 
1653-1678), had shown any desire to interfere 
in the internal affairs of these two states. They 
were satisfied as long as Mataram and Bantam 
did not combine together against Batavia, but 
kept each other roughly in balance through 
their rivalry for the overlordship of the whole 
island. Speelman, however, had more ambitious 
views and his chance came in 1676-1678. In 
those years a civil war over the crown of 
Mataram led the defeated claimant—who was 
also, conveniently, the legitimate heir—to 
appeal to the Dutch at Batavia to restore 
him to his throne. This took longer than 


expected as the majority of his subjects sided 
with the Madurese usurper, and Governor- 
General 


Maetsuyker was loath to let the 








impetuous Speelman, who was nominated 
“admiral and commander-in-chief,” carry 
out his plan of marching straight on the 
Mataram capital of Kadiri and reinstating the 
Susuhunan’ there. In fact, Maetsuyker’s cau- 
tion was excessive that Speelman once 
retorted sarcastically: ““ The only objection I 
miss in your letter is that perhaps even the sky 
will fall down from heaven and destroy the 
whole human race.” 

At the beginning of 1678 Maetsuyker died 
and was succeeded by the more aggressive 
Rijkloff van Goens. Speelman was recalled to 
Batavia and installed as Director-General, the 
next senior position in the Dutch East-India 
Company’s official heirarchy, and he promptly 
used his influence to have the war prosecuted 
with greater vigour. Kadiri was duly occupied, 
and the legitimate Susuhunan reinstated— 
after a Dutch officer had tactlessly tried the 
sacred crown on his own head—but he was a 
weak and wenching character who was nothing 
more than a Dutch puppet. The Dutch im- 
posed their own terms, which, while leaving 
the administration entirely in Javanese hands, 
gave them a monopoly of Mataram’s foreign 
trade. They also secured the cession of a broad 
belt of territory running due south from Batavia 
across the Preanger highlands to the sea. Here 
again the Buginese and other auxiliaries of the 


so 


Dutch played a leading part in the conquest of 


Mataram. It was Aru Palacca’s Buginese who 
garrisoned Batavia while many of the Europeans 
were away; and it was Captain Joncker’s 
Ambonese who finally ran the usurper to earth 
in the jungle-covered mountains of East Java. 
True to form, it was also in the intervals of this 
strenuous campaign that Speelman compiled a 
bulky folio description of Mataram which 


rivalled his previous encyclopaedic account of 


Macassar. 


In some ways, perhaps, the downfall of 
of 


Mataram was less important than that 
Bantam. The former was never a sea-power 
and its seventeenth-century sultans were tyran- 
nical oriental despots of a conventional kind. 
They did not concern themselves with com- 
merce, but with women, hunting, and war; 
and, provided the Dutch recognized their over- 

** He to whom everything is subject,” title taken 
by the Sultans of Mataram since 1625. 
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lordship, they did not greatly care if Batavia 
monopolized the foreign trade of their subjects 
Sultan Agung (1651-1683) of Bantam,.on the 
other hand, like the rulers of Macassar, strongly 
resented Dutch pretensions to commercial 
monopoly, and he tried to turn his capital into 
an entrepét that would rival Batavia. He sent 
two ambassadors to England, who received 
rather unflattering mention in Evelyn’s Diary 
under June 19th, 1682: “* They were both very 
hard-favoured, and much resembling in coun- 
tenance sort of monkeys,” though he 
added grudgingly: “ They were very sober, 
and I believe subtle in their way.” Sultan 
Agung also encouraged Chinese, Arabian and 
Indonesian traders as well as the European 
rivals of the Dutch, and his own ships sailed as 
far as the Philippines and the Red Sea. 

In Bantam, as in Mataram, a succession- 
dispute played into Dutch hands. Speelman, 
who had succeeded Van Goens as Governor- 
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General in 1681, seized the opportunity thus 
afforded him. Sultan Agung’s eldest son, 
known as Haji on account of his pilgrimage to 
Mecca, fell out with his father when the old 
man tried to resume the throne shortly after he 
had abdicated in his favour. As most of the 
people supported the father in the ensuing 
civil war, Sultan Haji appealed to Speelman 
for help. The Governor-General prompt 
obliged; but in return the sultan was forced to 
expel the English and other foreign traders, to 
grant the Dutch Company a monopoly of the 
pepper and textile trades, and to cede a portion 
of his territory. Speelman’s remarkable con- 
stitution had been gradually undermined by 
recurrent attacks of kidney and liver trouble 
ever since the Macassar campaign, and he died 
a few months before the Bantam Treaty was 
signed in April 1684. But he died secure in the 
knowledge that his work was done, and the 
Dutch fort which symbolized their domination 
at Bantam was appropriately called Speelwyk 
in his honour. 

It is often supposed in England that, after 
the “‘ massacre of Amboina” in 1623, the 
English withdrew entirely from Indonesia to 
concentrate their efforts in India proper, 
whereas the Dutch devoted virtually all their 
attention to the Malay Archipelago and paid 
little heed to the regions west of the straits of 




















Malacca. This is a serious misconception. 
the Moluccan spice-trade was the “ right arm ” 
of the Dutch East-India Company, the Indian 
textile-trade was avowedly its left; and, down 
to the end of the seventeenth century at least, 
the Dutch position in the Indian Ocean was 
much more imposing than that of the British. 
Whereas in 1670 the fortified English posses- 
sions in Hindustan were confined to Bombay 
and Madras, the Dutch had a string of fortified 
settlements on the Malabar and Coromandel 
coasts, and their establishment at Chinsurah 
in Bengal considerably antedated our Fort 
William at Calcutta. They controlled the whole 
of the Ceylon littoral, and their trade with the 


Persian Gulf and the Red Sea rivalled that of 


the English. The influential Rijkloff van Goens 
repeatedly advocated the conquest of Raja 
Sinha’s highland kingdom of Kandy in Ceylon,* 
with the object of turning the whole island into 
a Dutch colony and making Colombo, instead 
of Batavia, the seat of their eastern empire. 
One of the foremost opponents of Van Goens’ 
plan was Cornelis Speelman, and it was his 
views, which favoured expansion in Indonesia, 
that prevailed. The concentration of the Dutch 
on the Indonesian sector of their commercial 
empire dates not from 1623, but from the down- 
fall of Macassar, Mataram and Bantam in 
1666-1684. 


The conquest of Java and the unification of 


* Cf. “ Ceylon through Puritan Eyes,” History 


Today, October 1954, pp. 660-68. 
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Indonesia by the Dutch were not accomplished 
In a generation, any more than Clive’s spec- 
tacular victories in the Carnatic and Bengal 
meant that the English East-India Company 
had become the paramount power in Hindustan 
by 1765. The establishment of the British Raj 
had to wait until after the partition of Mysore 
1799) and the defeat of the Maratha Con 
federacy (1819); and even then the Sikh Wars 
and the Indian Mutiny remained to be fought 
Similarly, the Dutch had to fight three suc- 
cession-wars and partition Mataram during the 
eighteenth century, and to contend with Dipa 
Negoro’s insurrection of 1825-30, before their 
hold on the island was really secure. Their 
conquest of Achin and of the outer islands had 
to wait even longer; and it was not finally com- 
pleted untl the beginning of the present 
century. But just as, after Clive and Plassey, 
there was perforce no looking back once the 
English East-India Company had become the 
de facto rulers of Bengal, so, with the conquests 
made by Cornelis Speelman, the Dutch East- 
India Company unwittingly began the unifica- 
tion of Indonesia. 
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OSWELL WAS NOT ALONE IN HIS tribute to 

Dundas, if tribute it was. ‘‘ The whole 

country was managed by the indisputed 
and sagacious energy of a single native, who 
knew the circumstances, and the wants, and 
the proper bait, of every countryman worth 
being attended to,” wrote Cockburn. “ Henry 
Dundas, the first Viscount Melville, was the 
Pharos of Scotland. Who steered upon him was 
safe; who disregarded the light was wrecked.””! 
Yet the phenomenal career of Harry the Ninth 
has been little appreciated by historians. Born 
three years before the °45 and before the 
curbing of the Highlands, and eighteen years 
before Scotchmen were butts for political 
ridicule in London, he was yet, before he was 
fifty, to run the affairs of Scotland and India, 
and simultaneously to direct the War with 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic France and the 
war against the forces of revolution at home. 
Not the least striking feature in Henry Dundas’s 
career is that he built it avowedly on being a 
Scot and an “ English Scot,” who yet refused 
to cultivate an English accent. And long before 
Professor Namier taught us to study “ interest,” 
Dundas’s strength lay—even after his impeach- 
ment—in his “ connexion ”’ and in his influence. 
He is a case-study in eighteenth-century poli- 
tical method; and he gives a foretaste of those 
administrative talents that Lowland Scots were 
to bring to British and Imperial affairs in the 
next one hundred and fifty years. 

Not that the talents were ever fully appre- 
ciated. For Dundas always had enemies, rivals 
and critics. And, along with the charges of 
peculation to which the impeachment gave a 
certain justice, the core of the criticism was 
essentially that he lacked principles in politics, 
that he was a manager of men, a more com- 
petent—and less fawning—Newcastle, a Scot- 
tish Walpole. This view has at times been 
carried to extravagant lengths, as by Sir John 
Fortescue. “ Buoyancy was of the essence of 
the man. Principle with him was a kind of 
water-ballast, to be pumped in or pumped out, 
according to the requirements of the moment 
in respect of trim, stability and freeboard . . . 
I am forced to write down Dundas as a born 
wire-puller. . . . No man could more shrewdly 


1 Lord Cockburn, Life of Lord Jeffrey, Vol. I, 
p. 77 (Edinburgh, 1852 
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Armston, Midlothian, 


perceive the tendencies of the moment in poli- 
tical affairs, nor divine more cunningly whether 
it would be most profitable to oppose them, to 
follow them, or to lead them. Such power im- 
plies intimate sympathy with the commonplace 
mind, intimate knowledge of the common- 
place nature, boundless command of common- 
place ability, boundless wealth in commonplace 
resource. Yet the commonplace, though 
raised, as mathematicians say, to infinity, 
remains the commonplace and can never soar 
above it.”* And much more of this sort. Our 
own age, like Dundas’s own, has a shrewder 
appreciation of the motive forces in politics, 
and can find fascination in “‘ commonplace ” 
stories like his. 

The roots of Dundas’s strength always lay 
in Scotland, as Hume Brown pointed out in his 
History:* in the prestige of his family, in his 
own personal qualities, and in the political 
condition of the country. His father, grand- 


Sir John Fortescue, British Statesmen of the 
Great War, 1793-1814 (Oxford, 1911), pp. 51, §9 
Cf. the same author’s History of the British Army, 


Vol. IV, Part I, pp. 71-72 et seg. (London, 1915 


' History of Scotland, 111, 347 
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Dundas family 


thre 


father and great-grandfather before him had all 
served on the Scottish bench; at the time of his 
birth, his father was Lord President of the 
Court of Session, and when he was_ himself 
called to the Scottish Bar in 1763, a half- 
brother had succeeded his father as President 
in turn. Scots lawyers had long honoured the 
Dundases of Arniston in Midlothian. What a 
training in law failed to do the General As- 
sembly could remedy. It gave Henry Dundas 
a platform on which to develop those talents 
for public-speaking of which many an English 
Ministry was to stand in need. “ ’Twas in 
Kirk-Courts he learn’d his airs” became part 
of the criticism of him later.* He was indeed 
slow to commit himself completely to politics; 
the law had great appeal—and offered almost 
as rewarding a prospect. He was appointed 


‘Cf. G. W. T. Omond’s reference What 
Marathon was to Athens, what the Metaurus was to 
Rome, what Morgarten is to Switzerland, that the 
long fight of the Church against the Crown is t 
Scotland the General Assembly had an import 
ance in Scotland which no gathering of churchmen 
could ever have in England.”” The Lord Advocat 
of Scotland, Vol. II, p. 84 (Edinburgh, 1883 

















Solicitor-General in 1766 and Dean of the 
Faculty of Advocates in Edinburgh in 1776. 
He was hesitant to surrender the office of Dean 
of the Faculty even after his career in London 
was well launched—he saw it as “a badge of 
his connexion” amid “ the vicissitudes of 
politicks.”” He held on to it until 1785. The 
connexion, like the caution, was native to him. 

In the general election of 1774, however, 
Dundas was elected for the county of Mid- 
lothian, and he continued a member of Parlia- 
ment without intermission until his elevation 
to the peerage as Viscount Melville in 1802; 
until 1790 he represented the county and after- 
wards the city of Edinburgh. Although he was 
often on holiday in Midlothian, and after 1783 
on his new estate at Dunira in the Earn valley 
in Perthshire, from 1774 onwards his base of 
operations was London. In 1787 he bought a 
villa on Wimbledon Common, among the poli- 
tical gentry—a villa with a room reserved for 
the use of Mr. Pitt. If the roots—like the 
accent—remained in the Lothians, the point at 
which the pressure was exercised was in West- 
minster and Downing Street. As Dr. Johnson 
was constrained to admit, Dundas’s accent was 
‘* of no small use to him, as it rouses the atten- 
tion of the House by its uncommonness; and 
is equal to tropes and figures in a good English 
speaker.” 

From the first, Dundas recognized this two- 
edged strength; and though the attacks on his 
Scottishness continued, his career marks the 
effective merger of English and Scottish 
politics. Physically tougher and more skilled 
in debate than Bute, he was as patient and 
phlegmatic in controversy as North, and 
craggily handsome; Parliamentary attacks broke 
against him as water against Scottish stone. 
The Scots around Bute, like Wedderburn and 
Elliot, had been lightweights by comparison. 
And Dundas identified his politics more closely 
with London than did Bute; the load of 
administration he bore in the years from 1784 
onwards made the old taunts increasingly 
inapt; his speeches were weighty and well- 
informed, though rarely eloquent; his know- 
ledge of the War Office, of Indian affairs and— 
by 1800—of the map of the world, formidable. 
Until his time Scottish members spoke little, 
and normally only on topics concerning 


Scotland. Dundas took a wider view. Behind 
the friendship with Pitt the Younger there was 
a deeper respect for the Britain Pitt the Elder 
had created; after 1763 new prospects for 
Scots were opening up in the Empire that Pitt 
had won. Glasgow and the tobacco lords, 
Edinburgh, the lawyers and the gentry pros 

pered. In politics Dundas was the first to take 
advantage of these opportunities, the first to 
accept the Act of Union and to make it th 
centre of his system. 

and 
like most of his contemporaries—he was an 
‘independent ” politics He described 
himself in 1781, after six years in office with 
North, unconnected 
man.” Much of the criticism visited upon him 
by Whig historians has been due to their failure 
to appreciate Dundas’s highly Namierist view 
of politics. He was, especially under North, 
building a reputation, a Scotsman on the make 
His first letter to North in 1771 explained that 
he was likely to be elected; but it neither 
promised partisan support nor solicited favours 
Members of Parliament with talents to offer- 

by no means the whole House in any century— 

were as valuable to a Ministry as it, in turn, 
might be to them; the political assumptions of 
the time were atomic and _ individualist; 
members might group themselves around par- 
ticular nuclei, but in restlessly changing form 

Political advancement through disposal of 
one’s talents was taken for granted in a House 
of Commons not yet built on partisan principles, 
and in which administrations were normally 
‘ wide,” to use the eighteenth-century term, 


Like his Scots predecessors, however 
in 
an 


as unprejudiced, 


rather than “narrow.” Administration was 
formed, as North and Thurlow both told 
Dundas, “‘ out of inveterate factions jealous of 


each other, and united only by the desire of 
getting into office.” Hence the coalitions, 
“the unions of abilities,” “the Ministries of 
all the Talents,” “ the broad-bottomed Admini- 
strations.” Nor had “issues” as yet come 
permanently to divide men, nor yet to be 
strongly social or economic. If Dundas was 


frequently criticized as inconsistent, so were 
all his Scots predecessors—and so were North 
and Fox and Pitt in turn. 

In North’s Ministry, Dundas displayed his 
For the most part he loyally 


debating talents. 











supported the American War, and spoke 
frankly—and probably truly—when he said in 
1777, in reply to Fox, that “ to bring America 
to reason we must make her feel our power.” 


He was too late: next day came the news of 
But he continued an advocate of 


Saratoga. 
force, even of temporary dictatorship—to 
North’s and the King’s embarrassment in 
1778. He always favoured “ strength” and 
“activity” in Governments. Important 
though advancement might be, independence 
had its advantages too. And the talents were 
valued by—indeed, essential to—Ministries. 
In 1779 he was appointed Keeper of the Signet 
of Scotland, which in 1782 became a sinecure 
for life—expressly, as the King said, “ that 
Lord North might be certain of an able debater 
at all times in the House of Commons.” 
Wraxall thought him North’s “ most powerful 
auxiliary.” Wilberforce described him not 
only as “the first speaker on the ministerial 
side,” but referred particularly to “ a manliness 
in his character which prevents his running 
away from the question.” Dundas never for- 
got this first—and hardest—rule of debate: to 
fight opponents on their own ground. “ Manly” 
was frequently applied to him, even if his was a 
manliness, as Wraxall said, sometimes “ tinged 
with convivial purple.” He had need of this 
quality in 1781, when he confessed that it was 
now impossible to defeat America. His “ in- 
dependence,” not for the first time, earned him 
black looks from the King. It won him a 
reputation, however: and that, long before the 
appearance in the House, in 1781, of Pitt the 
Younger. 

But Dundas’s skill on the floor was only one 
half of his strength. The other lay north of the 
Tweed. He was not only a debater but, since 
1775, Lord Advocate. He held this office as 
Ministries changed, with Rockingham, with 
Shelburne and even for a short time with the 
Fox-North Coalition. Under Shelburne he 
was also Treasurer of the Navy, and in control 
of all the patronage of Scotland. When the 
Coalition was dismissed by the King in 
December 1783, it was Dundas and Pitt who 
bore the brunt of the Opposition attacks for 
three months. In sixteen divisions, each angrier 
than the last, Pitt’s Government was defeated. 
He steadily refused either to resign office or to 
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dissolve Parliament. When the majority against 
him was reduced to a single vote, the Govern- 
ment went to the country, to Pitt’s great, if 
carefully managed, triumph. Dundas’s reward 
had already been given him, the office of 
Treasurer of the Navy. This contest not only 
saw the beginning of the long alliance between 
the two men, but it brought out the importance 
to all Ministries, including Pitt’s, of the Dundas 
connexion. This continued until Dundas’s 
death, and was due essentially to the pre- 
representative character of eighteenth-century 
politics, especially north of the Border. 
Dundas’s brother had been approached by 
the Duke of Newcastle in 1765, on the forma- 
tion of Rockingham’s first Ministry, to manage 
Scotland on his behalf. He had refused, being 
a judge; but the approach indicated the in- 
fluence of the family, and the nature of politics. 
The Dundases lived near Edinburgh; they were 
all lawyers and gentry; their neighbours were 
the Buccleuchs, the Hopetouns, the Elliots. 
These groups of related men managed the 
franchise. There were forty-five members of 
Parliament, thirty elected for the Scottish 
counties, fifteen for the towns. The burgh 
members were chosen by the town-councillors. 
In the counties, only those could vote who were 
listed on the roll of freeholders as holding land 
directly from the Crown. The practice had 
grown by which the larger landowners trans- 
ferred their superiority nominally to other 
persons—and thus dominated the elections. 
In any event, electors were few. The Con- 


fidential Report of 1788, drawn up to help 


William Adam and Henry Erskine to organize 
the Whigs against Dundas, gives “ the political 
opinions, family connections or personal 
circumstances” of all county voters in Scotland; 
and it establishes that there were in the thirty- 
three counties in 1788 only 2,662 voters. Of 
these approximately half were merely “ parch- 
ment barons.” Three counties were per- 
manently disfranchised—Bute and Caithness 
by turns, Nairn and Cromarty by turns, Clack- 
mannan and Kinross by turns. Every other 
county “ elected” one member. Ayrshire was 
the most “ democratic,” having 205 electors, 
Fife had 187, Argyll 42, Bute 12. There were 
93 voters on the roll for Midlothian in 1788; 
and this account of their leanings would serve 
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as prototype for any Cook County precinct 
captain: 


Thomas Brown of Nether Ploughlands 
A middling estate. A family. Connected with 
John Gray, W.S. Will go with Mr. Dundas 

William Miller of Craigentinny 
The Quaker. Rich and independant. 

Sir Andrew Lauder Dic 
A very good estate 
Johnstonburn Much 
George Cumin, W.S 

John Russel of Roseburn, 
Rich. A Family. A brother of Claude Russel 
from India. Has a son who was made Agent for 
Teinds for Mr. Dundas 

Thomas Sivright of Southhouse 
A pretty good estate 
votes. Not married 


k, of Grange, Baronet 
Married Miss Brown of 

under the influence 
, his cousin 


W.S 


ot 


i make two or three 
A very recluse mari. 


Could 


The Report lists twenty-seven 
interests in this County,” 
Buccleuch to Lord Torphichen, but concludes: 
* It will take a very powerful Combination to 

shake the interest of Mr. Dundas of Melville, 
the Treasurer of the Navy, the present member 
for the County, who can make three votes on his 
own estate, and who, independant of the interest 
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ITT resigns, followed by DUNDAS 
bruary 24th, 1801 
of his family (Dundas of Arniston) has great 
influence in this County, though there are also 
many who are not his friends 
This, rather than “ principle’ or oratory, 
was the root of Dundas’s strength in Edin- 
burgh: in his first election he won §7 votes 


against 21 (including his own) for his opponent, 
Sir Alexander Gilmour. Thereafter he 
rarely opposed. Electorates being small, in- 
fluence was easy; other members being elected 
by the same system, in small closed groups, 
influence upon them from Edinburgh and 
London was also By 1783 the Lord 
Advocate had become the channel through 
which appointments were made—and further 
influence exercised. This power grew steadily 
over the next twenty years. Professor Holden 
Furber has calculated that, in the Parliament of 
1784, of Scotland’s 45 members were 
attached to the Dundas interest, in 1790 at 

The Politi State 
Sir Charles Elphinstone 
p. 109 (Edinburgh, 1887 
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ant, but in itself independant of talent and 
consequence in the House of Commons I hold 
it as nothing.”” The Scottish bloc was powerful 
reinforcement to Government in Westminster; 
it was equally held together from Westminster 
rather than from Edinburgh, and was serving 
further to pull the two countries together, 
whatever its undemocratic character. It was 
in London that prestige was won. “* Whatever 
little consequence and distinction I have, if I 
have any,” he said in 1784, 
from this House.” 

The “ rankest of all Scotchmen,” as Horace 
Walpole described him, thus brought great 
strength to Pitt’s Ministry in 1784. And in it 
he grew into a gifted administrator. Since 1781 
he had taken an interest in Indian affairs 


I derive entirely 


more 
than once he came close to being appointed 
Governor-General. In the next decade the 
offices piled up—Treasurer of the Navy (1784- 
1800), Home Secretary (1791-94), Member, 
then President of the Board of Control (1784- 
1801), Secretary of War (1794-1801), and after 
his peerage, in Pitt’s second administration, 
First Lord of the Admiralty (1804-5 His 
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him at the age of twenty-nine 
least 32, and in 1797 as many as 36. In 1797 
his power was at its highest, for 13 of the 16 
representative peers were also his friends.® 
It was in 1797 that he made the claim that, if he 
exerted himself thoroughly, he might be able 
“to prevent the return of any one member for 
Scotland hostile to Government.” He was, in 
his own phrase, “ a cement of political strength” 
from “‘ a variety of circumstances.”” These in- 
cluded the unrepresentative system, the clan 
loyalties of politics, and the use of patronage. 
And, in some degree, these were—until 1832— 
hereditary: much of his influence, though little 
of his skill, was passed on to his son. But such 
a system was, nevertheless, personal; it 
depended not on the office but on the man. 
From the beginning, Dundas had emphasized 
that it was not the office of King’s Advocate 
that gave him his power. “ In my hands,” he 
wrote in 1782, “ it was a very good concomit- 
®* Holden Furber, Henry Dundas, First Viscount 
Melville 1742-1811 (O.U.P., 1931) Appendix A 


Edinburgh, and from patronage at home to 
tactics in the Mediterranean and the Caribbean. 
The affairs of the country were, from 1784 to 
1806, essentially in the hands of a triumvirate, 
Pitt, Grenville and Dundas, or of two con- 
nexions, the Grenvilles and the Dundases. If 
Pitt as captain commanded the ship and, in the 
end, weathered the storm, it was often Dundas, 
as commander, who ran it. His administrative 
talents outmatched Pitt’s, not least after 1792, 
when reform was abandoned. He could work 
hard, without calling on the immense nervous 
energy that Pitt needed—in 1801 Dundas 
feared for Pitt’s sanity, and he was dead, 
burned-out, at the age of forty-six, five years 
later. For the older man, the burden had been 
lightened in 1801, when he went out of office 
with Pitt; and in 1802 he went to the Lords as 
Viscount Melville. 

About these years as a colleague of Pitt, the 
most critical years in British history except for 
1940, various myths have grown. Three in 
particular need correction. The first is that 
Dundas owed his rise to the association with 








Pitt. As we have seen, this is belied by the 
success Dundas won in the Commons in the 
seven years before Pitt appeared there. It was 
on Dundas’s advice that North threw in his 
hand in 1782. He had been involved in all the 
negotiations of the years 1781-3, and devised 
various re-groupings; if he was impressed by 
Pitt’s talents, he was not alone in that. He 
sought to put Pitt in office in February and 
March 1783; he succeeded in December. He 
was, in fact, indispensable to the formation of 
any stable government—and by 1781 he knew it. 

The second charge that needs correction is 
that Dundas was uniformly illiberal, that here 
was the malign force that drove Pitt towards 
reaction. This view is far too simple. The 
points on which he had marched out of step 
with North until 1781, and in doing so per- 
manently lost the affection of the King, were 
in essence the issues of reform, few though 
they were and minor matters though they 
appeared to Dundas. Yet, in his first year as a 
Lord Advocate, he had promoted a bill to break 
down the conditions of serfdom in which Scots 
colliers worked; he completed this measure in 
1799. He sought “to cherish and make the 
proper use of the Highlands of Scotland ”’; 
in 1775 he began his nine-year campaign for the 
return of the old proprietors; he argued that 
the Highlanders were ideal military material 
and should be treated with sympathy. In 1779, 
under the influence of Adam Smith, he showed 
sympathy with the idea of free trade with 
Ireland.’ He had, indeed, more sympathy 
with Ireland than had most English ministers— 
for he was essentially a Unionist. Although he 
opposed general and vague schemes of Parlia- 
mentary reform, he gave limited support to 
Pitt’s proposals in 1785: the specific always 
appealed to Dundas. Not, however, when it 
came too close to home. With storm-clouds 
mounting over France, he opposed Sheridan’s 
proposals in 1789 for the reform of the Scots 
burghs and poured scorn on ideas of popular 
sovereignty. He was ready to send convicts to 
Botany Bay, and was vindictive in punish- 
ments. Without defending slavery or the slave 
trade, he thought that the abolition of either 
would be an act of self-denial by Britain that 
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would lose her a commerce other nations would 
then acquire—and it would thus be of little 
value to the negro. Nevertheless, he favoured 
the gradual abolition of the trade. If his 
motives in recalling Hastings from India—as 
a possible rival—were open to suspicion, he 
tried, like Pitt, to maintain a judicial point of 
view; and he said much in his favour at his 
trial. He showed a politician’s knowledge of 
the Oriental mind at the impeachment: a 
bribe, he thought, was in the East merely “ to 
be considered as a sort of ceremonial of inter- 
course.”” Originally sympathetic to toleration 
for Roman Catholics, he was frightened into 
quiescence by the riots of Edinburgh and the 
protests of Glasgow; yet, in 1793 and 1800, he 
showed himself sympathetic to religious—and 
political—reform in Ireland. In 1801 he was 
franker than Pitt himself the need for 
Catholic emancipation. These to-and-fros are 
not the testament of a dedicated man; there 
were few crusaders in eighteenth-century 
politics, and Dundas would not have chosen to 
be of their company. He was first and last a 
realist, a defender of his own status quo, but 
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ready now and then to give ground in a modest 
way. He was not pliant but, equally, he was not 
pliable: there was in him a solid core of Scots 
commonsense. 

The third point on which the record needs 
clarifying is Dundas’s contribution to war-time 
strategy. The policies of Pitt after 1793 have 
been almost universally condemned by his- 
torians, highly though the man has been him- 
self esteemed: the scattering of forces, the 
“ breaking of windows with guineas,” the 
succession of military defeats. On the other 
hand, except for the mutinies of 1797, the 
Navy’s was an impressive record, for which the 
Treasurer and later First Lord could take some 
credit. But what marked Dundas’s period of 
war-service, from 1793 to 1801, was its Imperial 
emphasis. Here again the moving force was not 
the younger, but the elder, Pitt. On lines that 
recalled 1757-9, Dundas was ready to take 
advantage of every turn in the war to strike at 
France overseas: he fought the decision to 
abandon Minorca and the Mediterranean; he 
pressed the importance of the West Indies; he 
was responsible for the seizure of Mauritius 
and the Cape; he backed Miranda’s schemes 
for the liberation of Spanish America; and, not 
least, he planned and carried out the Egyptian 
campaign of 1801 against the advice of both Pitt 
and the King. It is impossible but to feel that, 
on the wider front overseas, Dundas had a 
surer grasp and greater foresight than his 
younger master. The territories—and the 
trade—won in 1815, and the nineteenth-century 
Empire that followed from them, owed as 
much to his planning as to Pitt’s leadership or 
to Nelson’s and Wellington’s courage. 

The final years, despite the long-looked-for 
and much-protested-against peerage were years 
of anticlimax and of drama. The impeachment 
was, in part, a political gambit of the Whigs; 
and in a sense they were right to see in Dundas 
their arch-enemy, the enemy of idealism, of 
principle in politics—and of cant. They might 
well shout “‘ We have killed the fox!” The 
resolutions that charged him with peculation, 
violation of the law and a breach of duty were 
carried only by the Speaker’s casting vote; but 
they went through partly from the vehemence of 
Wilberforce, himself originally a Dundas man 
before he became a “ Saint,” and of Sidmouth 
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Addington), Dundas’s bitterest enemy. That 
he had enemies the division made clear. In 
justifying his conduct subsequently, Wilber- 
force claimed that the fault he found in Melville 
was merely in acting “ foolishly,” that he was 
really “‘a fine warm-hearted fellow”; but 
history has come uncritically to accept Wilber- 
force’s view that it was his connexion with 
Dundas that was Pitt’s greatest misfortune. 
Certainly Pitt was broken by the blow. Dundas 
was acquitted at the impeachment, the last in 
British history. There was no evidence pro- 
vided to prove that he had been either person- 
ally corrupt or personally a beneficiary from 
public funds. He had used those funds, 
avowedly and on Pitt’s authority, to steady the 
currency in the panic of 1797. His protégé, 
Alexander Trotter, a voter in Midlothian, had 
certainly been culpable as Paymaster, and had 
used public funds for private speculation, and 
to buy an estate. Dundas was acquitted; but, 
as always, the scars remain. As Charlotte 
Nugent wrote to Admiral Cornwallis during 
the trial, “ His situation puts me in mind of 
Cardinal Wolsey. He is undone by his 
ambition...” 

It was not quite true, but near enough. His 
fall proved complete. Like many an old man, 
he always had hopes of being recalled to office; 
amid all the denials, the dreams died slowly and 
reluctantly. The Bishop of Lichfield described 
him in 1810, the year before his death, as 
“older, and, I thought, like all un-placed 
statesmen, feeling the lack of former conse- 
quence.” Like them, too, he who had built up 
a party strength counselled his son against 
being a party man. His fall was not a personal, 
yet it was a political, disaster for his cause. 
“His impeachment,” says Cockburn, “ did 
more to emancipate Scotland than even the 
exclusion of his party from power . . . the pro- 
gress of independence was materially advanced 
. « - Our little great men felt the precariousness 
of their power . . . the mainspring of the Scotch 
pro-consular system was weakened.”’* 

It is easy to pile up the indictment against 
Dundas, for he was not a heroic figure; there 
was nothing of the idealist in him. If he was a 
liberal on a few issues in the early years, he was 
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no campaigner for fugitive causes. In Wraxall’s 
phrase, he thought a speculative tenet to be 
“undeserving of contention.” * He was not 
fertile in ideas, least of all political or social 
ideas. Although a gifted speaker, his literary 
equipment was thin, his spelling and grammar 
were feeble, his tastes were crude. As Lock- 
hart put it, a trifle too elegantly, “‘ he was 
always happy to drink his bottle of port with 
any worthy man of any party.” The Rolliad, 
a harsher critic, charged him in 1785 as lacking 
in modesty and continence: 

What various tastes divide the fickle town! 

One likes the fair, and one admires the brown, 


[he stately, Queensb’ry; Hinchinbrook the small ; 


Thurlow loves servant maids; Dundas loves all 


There was a streak of coarseness, the penalty of 


his strength. For his talents were administrative 
and manipulative. He believed in government 
—he wished well, as he put it in 1781, to the 
Government of the country “in whosoever 
hands.” He was ready to serve it, because 
government was something manufactured, a 

* Memoirs, Vol p. 67 
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matter in the eighteenth century more of con- 
trivance than conviction. In service of country, 
done assiduously and competently, lay satis- 
faction and promotion of self: these were, as 
they are apt to be for most politicians in all 
ages, causes hard to separate from each other. 
This is not a hostile judgment if we seek to 
judge him by the standards of his day. If Pitt 
was nobler, he could be uncharitable, and he 
never easily relaxed his own tight, if dedicated, 
grip on power; Wilberforce was curiously blind 
on many issues; Fox was quixotic and un- 
reliable; not everything was gold that glittered 
in Burke. Dundas’s was not a noble, or a 
flexible, mind, but it was realistic; if it could 
not recognize the force of ideas, it saw quickly 
to the kernel of political and military facts. If 
he did nothing to reform the system of govern- 
ment, he operated it deftly and without harsh- 
ness. Dundas was a pluralist, but a Unionist; 
he was coarse, but he had a Walpolian vitality, 
gusto and sense. He was not in politics for his 
health; but he rendered some service to both 
his countries. 








ERINGAPATAM WAS ONCE THE CAPITAL of the 

Mysore Rajas, and is the place where Tipu 

Sultan had his Summer Palace. The 
Palace is a tawdry building, poorly constructed 
in wood and plaster, nevertheless not without a 
certain charm, its walls lacquered all over with 
flowers like Kashmirian papier-maché work. 
A tropical garden of palms surrounds its open 
colonnades. Tipu Sultan, better known 
perhaps as the “ Tiger of Mysore,” for years 
England’s implacable foe and the bogey of every 
child who still reads Henty, was, surprisingly 
enough for one reputed to be so cruel, unusually 
fond of plants; and his favourite specimens, 
we are told, were fed daily with milk and curds. 
Wandering over the grass-grown ramparts of 
the fort, the traveller is shown the breach by 
which it was stormed and the spot where Tipu 
met his tragic death. Wounded, he fell from his 
charger. It was night; and the glare of a torch, 
carried by a plundering British soldier, caught 
the gold and jewelled buckle of the Sultan’s 
sword belt. Stooping to snatch it, the looter 
must have momentarily revived the dying 
Sultan; for, gathering all his strength, Tipu 
made a lunge with his sabre, wounding the 
Englishman in the leg. He made a second 
lunge; but, before he could complete it, his 
assailant shot him through the head. Just out- 
side the fort there is an attractive Regency 
bungalow, haunted, so the story goes, by 
Colonel Scott, one-time Commandant of 
Seringapatam. The place is full of interest; 
but by far its most fascinating monument is the 
church where Abbé Dubois used to preach. 
The Abbé was the first European to make a 
comprehensive and unbiased study of the 
Hindus; and his remarkable book, Hindu 
Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, is still as 
valuable today as it was on the day of its 
publication. 

The church, which lies in an open plot of 
ground, two miles from the city, was built by 
the Abbé in 1800, a white-washed Gothic 
edifice, sheltering behind low walls. The 
Abbé’s bungalow stands under a large clump 
of trees at the far end of the compound. On 
the morning of my visit, shining white clouds 
streaked the sky, light fluffy clouds frayed at 


the edges by a slight wind. It was the kind of 


sky one might find in Brittany; and the church 
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The Abbe 
Dubois 


Born on the banks of the Rhéne, this 
enlightened French missionary was the first 
European to carry out a comprehensive 
survey of the manners and customs of the 
Hindus. The book that he wrote, 
which he published with the 
encouragement of the British East India 
Company, remains a classic 


in its own field. 
By RODERICK CAMERON 


might almost have been one of the small 
chapels perched on Brittany’s grassy headlands, 
except that in France it would have been of 
granite mottled over with lichen. 

Abbé Dubois, a Frenchman from Ardéche, 
was born in a small village on the banks of the 
Rhone. Very little is known of his life. We are 
not even certain of the exact date of his birth; 
but it must have been round about 1770. We 
know, however, the year of his death; for he 
died in Paris in 1848, as Directeur des Missions 
Etrangéres. We learn from his letters that the 
best years of his life were spent in India, work- 
ing aS a missionary—but as a missionary 
remarkably free from theological prejudice. 
“* T had no sooner arrived amongst the natives of 
India,”’ he informs us, “ than I recognized the 
absolute necessity of gaining their confidence. 
Accordingly, I made it my constant rule to live 
as they did. I adopted their style of clothing 
and I studied their customs and methods of life 
in order to be exactly like them. By such 
circumspect conduct I was able to ensure a 
fine and hearty welcome from people of all 
castes and conditions, and was often favoured 
of their own accord with the most curious and 
interesting particulars about themselves.” 

















It was precisely this information that made 
the Abbé famous. Patiently, year after year, he 
took notes, eventually producing his great book. 
It is gratifying to note that an Englishman was 
responsible for its publication—Major Mark 
Wilks, British Resident of Mysore, who brought 
it to the notice of the Government of Fort St. 
George, as Madras was then called, with a 
warm letter of recommendation. “ So far as 
my previous information and subsequent 
inquiry have enabled me to judge,” he told the 
government, “it contains the most correct, 
comprehensive and minute account existent in 
any European language of the customs and 
manners of the Hindus. Of the history and 
character of the author, I only know that he 
escaped from one of the fusillades of the 
French Revolution and has since lived amongst 
the Hindus as one of themselves: and of the 
respect which his irreproachable conduct 
inspires, it may be sufficient to state that when 
travelling he is always received most cour- 
teously by the Brahmins.” 

Lord William Bentinck, Governor-General 
of India, was equally enthusiastic when the 
work was shown him. “ The result of my own 
observation during my residence in India,” he 
explained, “‘is that the Europeans generally 
know little or nothing of the customs and 
manners of the Hindus. We are all acquainted 
with some prominent marks and facts; but their 
manner of thinking, their domestic habits and 
ceremonies, in which circumstances a know- 
ledge of the people consists, is I fear in great 
part wanting to us. We understand very im- 
perfectly their language. They perhaps know 
more of ours; but their knowledge is by no 
means sufficiently extensive to give a descrip- 
tion of subjects not easily represented by the 
insulated words in daily use. We do not, we 
cannot associate with the natives. We cannot 
see them in their houses and with their families. 
We are necessarily very much confined to our 
houses by the heat; all our wants and business 
which would create a greater intercourse with 
the natives is done for us, and we are in fact 
strangers in the land. I have personally found 








the want of a work to which reference could be The ABBE in his travelling-garb—the white robes of a 
- ia aa f ‘ a Hindu pilgrim; he holds the bamboo staff that pilgrims 
made for a just description of the native carried. From a portrait in the Library of the Madras 


opinions and manners. In a political point of Literary Society 
view, the information which the work of the Abbé 











Dubois has to impart might be of the greatest 
benefit in aiding the servants of the Govern- 
ment in conducting themselves more in unison 
with the customs and prejudices of the natives.” 

The Abbé’s opinion of the British dominion 
in India was equally complimentary; and his 
compliments are all the more remarkable since 
they came from a Frenchman: “‘ The European 
power which is now established in India is, 
properly speaking, supported neither by 
physical force nor by moral influence. It is a 
piece of huge, complicated machinery, moved 
by springs which have been arbitrarily adapted 
to it. Under the supremacy of the Brahmins, 
the people of India hated the government, 
while they cherished and respected the rulers; 
under the supremacy of Europeans they hate 
and despise the rulers from the bottom of their 
heart, while they cherish and respect their 
government. And here I would remark that 
the rule of all the Hindu princes, and often 
that of the Mohammedans, was, properly 
speaking, Brahminical rule, since all posts of 
confidence were held by Brahmins. If it be 
possible to ameliorate the customs of the 
people of India, I am convinced that this 
desirable result will be attained under the new 
régime, whatever may be said by detractors who 
are ever ready to find fault with everything.” 
Prophetically, the Abbé suggests elsewhere 
that “‘ the question is, will a Government which 
is rightly determined to be neither unjust nor 
oppressive be able always to find within the 
borders of this immense Empire means 
sufficient to enable it to meet the heavy expenses 
of its administration ?” 

The Abbé’s manuscript was purchased by 
the East India Company for a sum of about 
eight thousand rupees—money he invested in a 
paper mill, which paid him a small income that 
formed his sole means of support. Not until 
1816, however, was an English translation 
finally published. “‘ The impression may be 
felt in many minds,” concedes Henry Beau- 
champ, who translated the Abbé’s work, “ that 
a book written so long ago can be of little prac- 
tical use at present.” With any people other 
than the Hindus, this well might have been 
just; but so conservative are orthodox Hindus 
that comparatively little has changed in their 
way of life. 


The Abbé himself seems to have passed a 
very retired existence; for I can discover no 
personal details, and in his book he never 
mentions his own affairs. Only with his mind 
are we familiar. A naively painted portrait in 
the Library of the Madras Literary Society 
shows him sun-tanned and dressed all in white, 
wearing a white turban. In his right hand he 
is holding the bamboo staff that tradition 
assigns to a Hindu pilgrim; one might take him 
for an Indian. On closer inspection, however, 
one can see that he is a European—the long 
straight nose gives him away, also the set of the 
eyes, and the dark bushy eyebrows. It is a 
pleasant face, handsome in a non-committal way, 
the kind of face, with its broad forehead, that 
one has seen staring out at one from countless 
early-Victorian portraits. But he emanates an 
air of great calm—a quality that, no doubt, he 
had learned from his parishioners. 

Having been ordained in the diocese of 
Viviers in 1792, Dubois left France during the 
same year, and arrived in India at the age of 
twenty-seven. Thereupon he was attached to 
the Pondichéry Mission; and, for the first few 
years, he seems to have laboured in what was 
then the southern district of the Madras 
Presidency. He must have quickly made a 
name for himself; since, at the fall of Seringa- 
patam, as Beauchamp tells us, “ he was especi- 
ally invited, on the recommendation of Colonel 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, to 
visit the capital of Mysore in order to reconvert 
and reorganize the Christian community which 
had been forcibly perverted to Moham- 
medanism by Tipu Sultan.” It was thanks to 
the Abbé’s intervention that Tipu Sultan did 
not persecute a single priest of the Mission 
Etrangére while he was in power. 

The Abbé, however, does not seem to have 
entertained great hopes about the number of 
converts he could make. “ For my part,” he 
writes in one of his letters, “ I cannot boast of 
my success in this sacred career during the 
period that I have laboured to promote the 
interest of the Christian religion.” And further 
on: “ During the long period I have lived in 
India in the capacity of a missionary, I have 
made, with the assistance of a native missionary, 
in all between two and three hundred converts 
of both sexes. Of this number two-thirds were 
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or beggars; and the 
rest were composed of Sudras, vagrants and 
outcasts of several tribes, who, being without 
resource, turned Christian in order to form 
connections, chiefly for the purpose of marriage, 


or with some other interested views.” 
the intercourse,” 


“Should 
he states in another letter, 
“‘ between the individuals of both nations, by 
becoming more intimate and more friendly, 


produce a change in the religion and usages of 


the country, it will not be to turn Christians 
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that they will forsake their own religion, but 
rather (what in my opinion is a thousand umes 
worse than idolatry) to become mere atheists: 
and if they renounce their present customs it 
will not be to embrace those of Europeans, but 
rather to become what are now called Pariahs.”’ 

In a word, the Abbé completely despaired of 
the higher castes ever becoming Christian, 
although he was ready to acknowledge that there 
was a harvest-field among the low castes and 
outcasts. Even today, there has not been much 





change. Christian leaders living in India are 
reported to have no illusions about the demise 
of Hinduism. They think it is merely changing 
its form, as it has done so many times in the 
past. Hinduism has always shown a great 
capacity for absorbing new ideas and adapting 
itself to new conditions. The new constitution 
has already abolished “‘ untouchability.”. The 
Brahmins had simply added Buddha to their 
pantheon; Mohammed is included in the long 
list of holy men honoured by the Hindus; and 
Hinduism has also absorbed most of the 
Christian messengers. Many Hindus now list 
Christ as Vishnu’s tenth incarnation. The 
Hindu genius for synthesis has kept their 
singularly rigid customs alive for more than 
four thousand years, while other civilizations 
have disintegrated under pressure. 

Rather than waste his time, therefore, trying 
to enlist converts, the Abbé seems to have 
turned his hand to social work, founding 
agricultural colonies for the poor and promoting 
vaccination against smallpox. Reports inform 
us that in 1803 he persuaded over twenty-five 
thousand natives to be vaccinated and regis- 
tered—and this in spite of vehement prejudice. 





So impressed were those whom he managed to 
persuade that they called him “ Great Lord ”’; 
and in some districts, even today, he js spoken 
of as “the Prince’s Son,” or “ the noblest of 
Europeans.” 

For over thirty years he wandered through 
India, returning now and then to the peace of 
his little white-washed church with its pointed 
Gothic pinnacles. One can imagine him seated 
at a plain wooden table, in the shade of his 
verandah, bent over sheets of paper, writing 
and sorting out his notes. The verandah 1s 
deep, and takes up half the bungalow, which is 
roofed with clay tiles. On the verandah side, 
four white plaster columns support the eaves. 
If he glanced up, he could look out across the 
grass compound to a small cross, arched over 
with a kind of Spanish baroque belfry. Its 
style is quite different from that of the church, 
being inexplicably capped with scrolls and 
balls. A deceptive quiet now envelops the scene. 
All smiles, delighted to have someone to take 
around, the turnkey showed us the rather 
pathetic regalia of a Catholic church in the 
tropics—paper flowers and gilded wooden 


candelabras. There were effigies of the saints, 


the bungalow in which he lived 
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and an altar cloth of coarse linen simply em- 
broidered by the dark fingers of some convert. 
The wooden cover of the font, like the belfry, 


was baroque and over-elaborate, sparsely 
gilded, its interior washed a violet red. Objects 
were placed one on top of the other, in a 
neglected, half-casual fashion. The church 
reminded me of tombs I had seen during my 
youth in Luxor—newly open tombs, not yet 
entirely unpacked. 

When he left India, the Abbé was only fifty- 
eight. He was never to return. The date of his 


summer palace at Seringapatam, 


if 
il 


papier-mdache 
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passage is marked in the Company books— 
January 15th, 1823. The East India Company 
paid for his voyage home, having settled a 
special pension on him for life in recognition of 
the many services he had rendered. He lived 
on a further twenty-five years, surely regretting 
the country he had grown to know so well 
During his spare time, we learn that he trans- 
lated the whole of the Panchatantri, the famous 
book of Hindu fables 

that he undertook to 
home-sickness 


Perhaps it was a labour 


assuage the pangs of 








OMAN POLICY TOWARDS THE EAST, whose 
R tczinaing in the second century B.c. 

we have been following, was the work of 
one man—Flamininus. Men like the great 
Scipio, and the very commissioners sent to 
Greece, felt uneasy about it and preferred to 
counter the danger from King Antiochus by 
more orthodox military means. But Flamininus 
saw that, if Rome was to succeed in the Eastern 
comity of states, she would have to adapt the 
techniques she had developed in the West to 
its more sophisticated traditions. One of those 
traditions was the courteous attention—due to 
the importance of the Aegean area in their 
diplomacy and of the Greek element in their 
mulu-national states—that even the most 
powerful monarchs had paid to the Greek cities. 
In particular, they had always been ready to 
“free”? them from one another—with the 
result that the “ liberators”’ simply took the 
place of the “oppressors” until the next 
* liberation.” 

Rome, as it happened, was peculiarly well 
fitted to take advantage of this. In Sicily, 
Illyria and Spain the Senate had developed the 
technique of leaving cities and kings “ free ”’— 
that is, without garrisons, tribute, or even 
formal alliance—and bound to Rome only by 
the intangible bonds of clientela. This word 
(from which our “ client states ” derives) in the 
Roman ethos denoted a moral bond between 
the weaker and the stronger, which made the 
latter bestow favours and the former show due 
gratitude for them. Applied to foreign rela- 
tions, this idea was soon found to give Rome 
most of the advantages of control without the 
burdens: for she could interpret the obliga- 
tions to her liking and had the force to impose 
her interpretation. It was this convenient 
institution of the “free” client city that the 
Senate now applied to Greece—only this time 
with pomp and fanfares, arranged by the great 
propagandist Flamininus in the way that he 
knew would most appeal to the Greeks. The 
success was overwhelming, and Polybius vividly 
describes the scene at the Isthmian Games: to 
the Greeks, who did not see the invisible strings, 
this freedom without marks of domination was 
at last the real thing. Moreover, as Flamininus 
had planned, it was also an immediate weapon 
against Antiochus. One or two garrisons in a 
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The monarchs of the East had developed an 
effective technique of establishing control of 
the Greek cities by volunteering to “liberate” 
them. This was a method of which Roman 


statesmen quickly learned to take advantage. 


By E. BADIAN 


hostile Greece—which was what Flamininus’ 
opponents advocated—might well prove a 
strategic liability rather than an asset; while 
the support of Greece would far outweigh their 
dubious value even in case of war, not to men- 
tion the negotiations that might prevent war. 
Now, by making herself the champion of Greek 
freedom everywhere (as the Senate’s decree had 
done), Rome could accuse the King of oppress- 
ing the Greeks in Asia as well as of threatening 
to enslave those in Europe ! It seemed that he 











would have to choose between this untenable 
position and withdrawal from Asia Minor as 
well as Europe: thus it was with considerable 
confidence that Flamininus sent envoys to 
meet the King for further negotiations. 

They met him at Lysimachia. For, without 
waiting for the return of his own embassy to 
Corinth, the King had rapidly crossed the 
Dardanelles and begun to rebuild Lysimachus’ 
city, destroyed after his death, at the base of 
the Gallipoli Peninsula. This was to announce 
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his intention staying in Europe, and to 
present the Romans with an accomplished fact 
that would be difficult to reverse. At the Con- 
ference of Lysimachia the Romans found that 
they were novices at the kind of game that 
Flamininus had so confidently initiated. The 
King, of course, claimed the “ historical right ” 
to reoccupy the territories that had belonged to 
his ancestor Seleucus, and, besides meeting 
various Roman contentions in detail, asked the 
Romans to stay out of Asia, just as he did not 








interfere in Italy, where there were also Greek 
cities. Then came his worst blow: he was will- 
ing to recognize the freedom of the Greek cities 
in Asia—provided it were made clear that it was 
his gift and not the Romans’. The envoys tried 
to introduce representatives of one or two cities 
in Asia Minor that were resisting the King; 
but when they started to declaim about his 
aggression, he cut them short by offering to 
submit his differences with them to the arbi- 
tration of—Rhodes. This city, traditionally 
suspicious of kings, had recently been openly 
hostile towards Antiochus. The offer was a 
master-stroke, and the Roman diplomatic 
defeat seemed final. To embark on aggressive 
war against such a conciliatory ruler would 
revolt Greek opinion and was unthinkable; 
and the Romans now had to decide between 
evacuating Greece, as they had promised, with- 
out any real concessions from the King, and 
openly breaking their promises, thus creating 
the very situation Flamininus had striven to 
avoid. 

For the moment the decision could be put 
off: Nabis, a revolutionary who had become 
tyrant of Sparta and made common cause with 
Philip, offered a convenient pretext for another 
year’s campaigning, as he was hated and feared 
by most of the Greek governments. Defeated 
and humbled, he was—as Philip had been— 
left in power against the wishes of the Greek 
allies. During this tme Antiochus streng- 
thened his bargaining position by winning over 
several of his neighbours, but did nothing to 
relieve the Romans of their dilemma. He 
merely sent an embassy to Flamininus, asking 
for an alliance. It failed, as it was no doubt 
expected to; but it had succeeded in demon- 
strating his peaceful intentions to the world. 

In 194 the decision had to be taken. It was 
not easy: In the course of 195 Hannibal, 
driven from Carthage by his political opponents, 
had reached the Court of Antiochus. Naturally, 
Rome was soon full of rumours: he was plan- 
ning to return to Carthage; he was planning 
to invade Italy; he was about to lead Antiochus’ 
army against Rome. The Roman voters, ter- 
rified, elected Scipio Africanus—the only man 
who had ever defeated Hannibal—to another 
consulship (194). Scipio had no patience with 
Flamininus’ methods: they had failed miser- 


ably, and he himself must now be sent to Greece 
with an army. But in the Senate clearer heads 
prevailed—not least because Scipio was person- 
ally unpopular in high circles. It was decided 
not to risk driving Greece into Antiochus’ arms, 
especially as the King in fact had shown no 
sign of giving Hannibal any support. Flami- 
ninus, after paternal admonitions to the Greeks 
to use their freedom wisely, brought the vic 

torious army home. Greece was free. 

In the winter of 194-3 embassies from all 
over the Greek world flocked to Rome for the 
Senate’s debate on the ratification of Flamininus’ 
settlement. No settlement was valid without 
the Senate’s ratification, and skilful lobbying 
could easily modify details. Antiochus also 
sent an embassy. By evacuating Greece, the 
Senate seemed to have de facto recognized his 
conquests, and he hoped to persuade it to do so 
de jure. The Senate delegated negotiations to a 
committee of experts headed by Flamininus. 
While the envoys from the smaller states 
anxiously waited for the outcome, the talks 
went on behind closed doors. Flamininus, on 
his home ground and without a public audience, 
dropped all pretences and offered a solution in 
terms of pure “ realism ”’: if the King evacuated 
Europe, then-—but only then—the Romans 
would drop their championship of the Greeks 
in Asia. The ambassadors complained that 
his honour was at stake in Europe; but Flami- 
ninus pointed out that Rome, too, was offering 
to abate her honour by giving up the Asiatic 
Greeks. If the King refused the compromise, 
the Roman point of honour—the defence of 
freedom—would clearly be much more honour- 
able than his. 

The envoys, unprepared for this offer, had 
no power to accept; and, in Ancient conditions, 
communication with the Court would take 
weeks. Flamininus, with his flair for theatrical 
action, took full advantage of the situation. He 
invited all the Greek representatives to listen 
to his report on the negotiations. Having got 
his audience, he then proclaimed that Rome 
would liberate the Greeks from Antiochus as 
faithfully as she had from Philip. The King’s 
envoys were neatly trapped. They knew that 


he could not face immediate war; yet they now 
feared that, if they exposed the lie, war might 
be declared at once. All they could do, there- 

















Reconstruction, in the Berlin Museum, of the Temple of Zeus at Pergamum, the 
from which he egged on the Roman 


fore, was to plead that negotiations should not 
be finally broken off—a plea that the Senate 
readily granted. The defeat of Lysimachia was 
avenged: Rome was re-established as the true 
champion of Greek freedom. 

The cost, however, was high. Though both 
the great powers had made it clear that they 
did not want war, the intensification of the cold 
war and the mutual suspicions it aroused were 
bringing war much nearer. To this was now to 
be added the pressure of smaller powers that 
hoped to profit by war. On their return journey, 
Antiochus’ envoys called on the Aetolian 
League: naturally, Greece could not now be left 
entirely to the Romans. 
interest was enough to persuade the Aetolians 
that they could bring about an explosion that 
would eliminate Roman influence from Greece. 
At first they had little success: only Nabis 
listened to their persuasion and attacked the 
Roman settlement of Peloponnese. But it was 
a good start. His attack forced the Achaean 
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capital of King Eumen 


against Antiochu 


League to defend it and to call in Roman 
assistance. The cold war had been ignited at 
one point. The Aetolians at once sent an envoy 
to inform Antiochus of this development. 

As it happened, he found the King more 
ready to listen to him than he had been to an 
earlier Aetolian mission. For in the meantime, 
in the summer and autumn of 193, he had been 
visited by another Roman embassy. Although 
he had been willing to make small concessions, 
he was naturally resentful at the Roman 
attitude; while the Romans had been egged on 
by Eumenes of Pergamum, who—like the 
Aetolians on the other side—hoped to profit by 
a war. As a result, the Conference again turned 
into a debate intended mainly for the wider 
audience outside the Conference room, until it 
finally broke up. Thus, when the Aetolians 
informed him of Nabis’ action and invited him 
to take positive action himself, he no longer 
dared to ignore them. He sent his minister 
Menippus to assure them of his interest and of 
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his vast resources. That was non-committal 
enough. That he did not want war at this stage 
is attested by his enemies: the unsuccessful 
Roman mission reported to the Senate that it 
had seen no sign of warlike preparations. And 
the Senate now reaffirmed an equal desire for 
peace: only a small force was sent to deal with 
Nabis, and the two consuls were ordered to 
take the main army to Northern Italy for a 
campaign against the local tribes. 

Yet the two powers could no longer arrest 
the momentum of the forces they had launched. 
A mission of senior Roman statesmen, headed 
by Flamininus himself, went to Greece, to 
exercise peaceful persuasion. For the country 
was in a state of turmoil. The Romans, as was 
their usual practice, had on the whole en- 
couraged oligarchic governments. As a result, 
the upper classes were generally loyal to Rome. 
But the lower classes, led by the usual dema- 
gogues hoping for power, had been turned 
against Rome. Now, the Aetolians, supporting 
the revolutionary Nabis against the Roman 
settlement, easily represented themselves as the 
champions of the oppressed; and Antiochus 
was the great man who would use all the 
resources of the East to free them from oppres- 
sion. In the circumstances, the Roman mission 
accomplished its task well. Flamininus’ 
personal presence overawed their opponents, 
and their supporters found their power con- 
firmed. Only in one place was there serious 
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trouble. Demetrias, a Thessalian city on the 
Gulf of Pagasae, had been the northernmost of 
the “fetters of Greece’’—the three great 
fortresses through which the Macedonian kings 
had controlled the Peninsula. Now the citizens 
had heard a rumour that the city was to be 
handed back to Philip, if he helped the Romans 
against Antiochus. Whether the rumour was 
true, we do not know. In fact, the Senate, on 
Flamininus’ advice, had been courting Philip 
as a likely ally (for Philip was afraid that 
Antiochus might claim “ historical rights ” to 
the Macedonian throne), and many promises 
had been made. But in any case Flamininus 
could not deny the report: it would not do, at 
this stage, to let Philip see what limits would be 
set to the rewards he could hope to receive. 
Thus Flamininus was caught in the toils of 
his own complex web. That his championship 
of Greek freedom had always sprung from 
hard-headed calculation, and not from Byronic 
idealism, is clear enough: he had deliberately 
spared Nabis, and first spared and then courted 
Philip, in order to produce a balance of power 
in Greece—at whatever cost to Rome’s good 
name or his own. That had been his pre- 
requisite for Greek freedom. In fact, he had 
lacked the courage of his own convictions and, 
at a slightly more sophisticated level, had made 
the very mistake that he had prevented his 
Roman opponents from making. At Demetrias 
he could not escape the consequences. For the 











moment his presence saved its allegiance; but 
the Aetolians noted the weakness. 

At its spring Assembly of 192 the League 
heard the report of its envoy to Antiochus, and 
a speech by Menippus, the King’s minister, 
promising that the King would restore the 
freedom of Greece which the Romans had des- 
troyed. They thereupon passed a decree calling 
upon him to do so and to arbitrate between 
themselves and the Romans. Menippus had 
no doubt helped to draft the text: well short of 
a declaration of war, it suited the King precisely. 
Just as the Romans were the champions of 
Greek freedom in Asia, he had now officially 
been designated the champion of Greek free- 
dom in Greece ! But for the Aetolians that was 
not the end of the matter. Their chief magis- 
trate, when Flamininus asked him for the text 
of the decree, did not simply hand it over, but 
said: “‘ I shall soon hand it to you on the banks 
of the Tiber.” Thus, without departing from 
the letter of the agreed text, he cleverly hinted 
at a secret decision for war. 

There was, of course, no surer way of bring- 
ing war about. But with the Assembly over, 
the Aetolian government took more direct 
measures: three flying columns were sent to 
seize key points in Greece without warning. 
Two of them failed; but the one sent to 
Demetrias succeeded. Not that the citizens 
wanted war with Rome; but they did want 
protection against Philip, and they were willing 
to welcome anyone who promised it. A Roman 
noble, hastily sent to retrieve the situation, 
failed: he had no reassurance to offer. There- 
upon he inveighed against their ingratitude for 
the favour of freedom that Rome had bestowed 
upon them—a poor argument, if they were to 
be enslaved again, but one that the Romans, 
with their belief in clientship, took seriously 
enough. When this was unavailing, he resorted 
to threats and imprecations—with the in- 
evitable result that the citizens were now ready 
to welcome Antiochus as a protector against 
both Philip and Rome. 

The Aetolians at once despatched another 
messenger to urge the King to occupy this key 
fortress which they had so unexpectedly gained 
for him. This envoy found the King as far as 
ever from contemplating an invasion of Greece. 
He had hardly any forces ready, and part of 
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those he had were destined for another cold- 
war operation. Hannibal, for over two years, 
had been besieging the King with schemes for 
invasions of Africa and Italy, such as the 
Romans feared. The King, however, though 
he had welcomed Hannibal as a useful ally and 
permitted him to intrigue with his friends at 
Carthage—for that might lead to a useful 
diversion in the West—had on the whole been 
suspicious of his brilliant guest. He had never 
given him the full support that the exile asked 
for, and indeed needed, for success: he was 
never ready to risk a gamble. By 192, however, 
hope of a permanent peaceful settlement with 
Rome had almost vanished, and Antiochus at 
last consented to give Hannibal a few ships— 
far fewer than he wanted—for an attempt to 
sur up trouble in Africa. This was parallel and 
complementary to Menippus’ mission to the 
Aetolians. If the operation succeeded, it would 
perhaps, at small cost to himself, turn into a 
major war for Rome and distract her from the 
East; while if it failed, the Romans were most 
unlikely to launch a full-scale attack on him as a 
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reprisal for the few ships he had sent. They 
had had many opportunities of attacking him, 
but had shown themselves as unwilling to risk 
a world war as the King himself. Both in 
Greece and in the West the King’s plans were 
confined to what we easily recognize as in- 
tensified cold war. 

All this now suddenly changed. A base like 
Demetrias would not easily be found again, 
and the Roman threats to the citizens made it 
clear that the Romans would not allow the offer 
to be open for long. Thus the Aetolians 
achieved their aim. Persuaded to seize the 
opportunity, the cautious King decided to 
cancel Hannibal’s operation and, late in 192, 
to take his small force to Greece. Its size con- 
clusively shows how unprepared he was for the 
role of aggressor: the Great King, ruler of the 
East, could muster only 10,000 infantry, 500 
cavalry, and 6 elephants. 

With his occupation of Demetrias, the war 
had practically begun. But for their immediate 
casus belli the Romans succeeded in finding a 
charge of atrocity and impiety that was to the 


liking of any politician. A small detachment of 


Roman troops, wanting to cross to Euboea to 
garrison a key fortress against Antiochus, tried 
to avoid his forces by embarking from the 
sanctuary at Delium. It was caught by a 
superior force 
and = destroyed. 
This was mas- 
sacre and sacri- 
lege: Antiochus 
was an abomina- 
tion to gods and 
men. Thus began 
the war that 
neither side had 
wanted. Waged 
by both parties 
for the liberation 
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of Greece, it found the Greeks—once it was 
clear that Antiochus was not the true friend of 
the downtrodden—on the whole eager to follow 
the winner. The Aetolian League, of course, 
gave the King some (though not very much 
support; and the Achaeans, their enemies, 
remained loyal to Rome. But the general 
opinion was best voiced by the Epirots, who 
told the King that they would welcome him if 
he were strong enough. Thus the excess of 
propaganda had defeated its own ends: there 
was no unreasoning enthusiasm. 

We cannot follow the war in detail. It was 
won by the Romans in two great battles, one in 
Europe (at Thermopylae) and one in Asia (at 
Magnesia). The Achaean League for the 
moment profited by its wise decision; the 
Aetolians fought on, until they were glad to 
accept a crushing treaty. Most of the Greeks 
welcomed the victors as such and were for- 
given. But the freedom of the Greeks in Asia 
was quietly forgotten: the Romans were per- 
suaded by their friend Eumenes not to intro- 
duce the dangerous idea to Asia, and the 
Senate allowed him to annex most of it and 
even to take over Antiochus’ European poss- 
essions. Antiochus himself had to evacuate 
Europe and Asia Minor and to disarm. The 
Mediterranean world—only a generation earlier 
split into two 
halves, each with 
its own comity 
of powers — was 
henceforth one 
world; and al- 
though for the 
moment Rome 
annexed no ter- 
ritory, it was a 
world admittedly 
under Roman 
domination. 








The Battle of 
Gettysburg 


It has been said that as Pickett’s infantry 
division broke into the Union line on the 
afternoon of July 3rd, 1863, the Muse of 
History for a moment took up her pen to 
inscribe a new name in the list of nations. 
This is a short account of a battle that still 
rouses more violent controversy and higher 


passions than nearly a century of later wars. 


By ROBERT CONQUEST 


HE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG has usually 

been taken as the crisis and epitome of 

the American Civil War. How deep such 
feeling goes was recently shown when Field- 
Marshal Montgomery, visiting President Eisen- 
hower’s present home by the Peach Orchard, 
criticized Lee’s' dispositions. When it was 
reported that Eisenhower had agreed, the 
uproar was so great that the President had, 
at a press conference, to restore public con- 
fidence by pointing to his record of admiration 
for Lee. 

Study of the Civil War is a great destroyer 
of theories of historical inevitability. This is 
sometimes obscured by the fact that the 
stronger side won. But at times the balance 
trembled, till it could be swayed by a single 
charge of the 20th Maine, a single volley by 
the 18th North Carolina. In making it possible 
for the South to fight on such an effective 
equality, in spite of its many handicaps, “ the 
paramount factor was Robert E. Lee” (Rhodes). 


' Southern commanders are italicized throughout 
this article ; Northern commanders in roman type 


ROBERT E. LEE (1807-1870 ‘Jt is 1,” 

retreating troops, “‘ that have lost this fight, a 

must help me out of it in the best way you can 
Photograph by Mathet 


At Gettysburg, the biggest and most desperate 
battle of the war, he just failed, by a series of 
narrow margins, to clinch it. 

On June 2nd, 1863, Lee put his Army of 
Northern Virginia in motion for an invasion of 
the North. 75,000 men were to march into 
territory occupied by 175,000 who, moreover, 
were better gunned and equipped in every 
way. His immediate objective was the Susque- 
hanna River, far into enemy territory, a 
hundred miles north of their capital. To effect 
this his army had to be divided, so that the rear- 
guard was seventy miles away from the leading 
corps. Unable to spare troops to guard his 
communications, he intended to abandon them 
It sounds, and it was, an audacious move. And 
it gives some measure of the style of Lee’s 
Strategy that it was considerably less bold than 
at least three of the five campaigns he had 
undertaken in the twelve months since he had 
assumed command. In these “the disparity 
of force,” as Lee himself said, had “ rendered 
the risks unavoidable.” Already, though 
“ fortune had been almost uniformly unkind ” 

















LONGSTREET’S attack on the Northern left centre during the second day of the battle 


(Maurice), he had four times driven the more 
powerful enemy. 

In other wars, certainly, small forces had 
defeated much larger ones. But usually armies 
with totally different standards had faced each 
other. In the Civil War the soldiers had the 
same background, and training—from the same 
book, Hardee’s ‘‘ Tactics’—and were com- 
manded by the same West Pointers. And the 
South was not only inferior in numbers. “ The 
real daring of the enterprise lay in the in- 
feriority of the Confederate armament,” 
Henderson’s comment on the Seven Days, is 
true of the whole war. In particular Southern 
inferiority in artillery was always very great: 
even at Gettysburg Lee had only 272 guns to 
his opponent’s 357. His proportion of modern 
guns was lower, and his ammunition often 
defective. Apart from this, the army was 
always and increasingly deficient in food, 
clothes, boots and blankets. 

A month before, on May 3rd, Lee had ridden 


through Hooker’s abandoned headquarters at 
Chancellorsville, lit by the flames of the burn- 
ing Wilderness, in a scene of incredible triumph. 
The enemy host, more than twice as big as his 
own, had again been driven. For once he had 
had a fair share of the luck, except in one thing 
which more than cancelled the rest: Jackson 
lay mortally wounded. The sombre Crom- 
wellian genius 


** Appealing from his native sod, 
In forma pauperis to God,” 


was no longer there to execute the bold designs 
of the very different man he regarded as a 
“phenomenon ” to be followed “ blindfold.” 
Apart from Stuart’s failure with the cavalry, all 
the Southern blunders at Gettysburg can be 
traced to this loss. The “ incomparable in- 
fantry ” of the Army of Northern Virginia gave 
as good an account of themselves as ever. But 
there was no intermediate commander to whom 
Lee could justly apply, as he did to Jackson, 
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Manoeuvres before Gettysburg 


‘the superlatives he was wont to reserve for 
the men in the ranks alone.’ Moreover, he 
could find no subordinate capable of handling 
half the army. So three corps of three divisions 
each were now formed, commanded by Long- 
street, Ewell and A. P. Hill. The new arrange- 
ments involved a new staff organization, also 
untried. The reorganization was not even 
complete by the time the advance began. It 
was to prove defective at Gettysburg. 

In the previous two campaigns the Federal 
Army, after its defeat, could not be pursued in 
its refuge under the Stafford Heights. Lee’s 
strategic aim, therefore, was to draw it out far 
from any base, where a battle might be turned 
into disaster. Hill’s corps held Hooker, while 
the rest of the Army moved north and west to 
the Shenandoah Valley, the invasion corridor. 
The Union Cavalry under Pleasonton, in a 
series of actions—including Brandy Station, 
on June gth, the biggest cavalry battle of the 
war—established for the first time a reasonable 
equality with the Southern troopers, and 
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The Third Day 





Three 


‘ the genuine Rebel 
reckless 








Confederate soldier 


captured at Gettysburg 
has a sort of devil-may-care, 
self-confident look, which is decidedly taking ”’ 


obtained the necessary information. Hooker’s 
orders tied him to the defence of Washington, 
and he now moved north to get between Lee 
and the capital. On June 14th Fwell’s Corps, 
the Southern advance guard, attacked and 
routed the Federal forces in the Valley at the 
Second Battle of Winchester, and advanced 
into Pennsylvania. On June 23rd, the re- 
mainder of Lee’s army followed. And on the 
25th Hooker was free to move and started to 
cross the Potomac himself. 

Meanwhile Lee rides 

Cumberland 


\ great hot 
men 


through the heart of the 


sunset colours the marching 
A private left the ranks to borrow the com- 
manding general’s handkerchief to wipe his 
brow. Hooker was to testify that it was sheer 
discipline that had given the Army of Northern 
Virginia its legendary battle efficiency. But 
this was not the discipline of the Coldstream 
Guards—one of whose Colonels, Fremantle, 
spending a leave with the Confederate Army, 


1s0 


describes the Southern soldier: ‘‘He looks the 
genuine Rebel; but in spite of his bare feet, his 
ragged clothes, his old rug, and tooth-brush 
stuck like a rose in his button hole, he has a 
sort of devil-may-care, reckless, self-confident 
look, which is decidedly taking.” 

Lee had given Stuart orders to move the 
cavalry up to Ewell’s right, with discreuon to 
ride right round the Federal Army if he found 
that way easier. The usually faultless Stuart 
misjudged the matter and went round, in spite 
of greater obstacles. This was the major cause 
of the Southern failure in the campaign, as Lee 
had to manoeuvre without proper information 
until late on the second day of the battle. On 
June 28th he had his Army dispersed, Ezell’s 
corps along the Susquehanna and Hill and 
Longstreet near Chambersburg. 

It was only that night that a scout brought 
information: the Federal Army was over the 
Potomac and marching north, and Hooker had 
been replaced by Meade. Lee learnt of the 
appointment with mixed feelings: ‘“ General 
Meade will commit no blunder in my front, 
and if I make one he will make haste to take 
advantage of it.” But he hoped that this might 
be balanced by the difficulties of the takeover 


The First Day 


Lee immediately ordered concentration in 
the Cashtown-Gettysburg area, a _ position 
admirably chosen to threaten Washington and 
Baltimore and cover his own retreat through the 
passes. Hil] was pushed out south-eastwards as 
flank protection. On June 30th one of his 
brigades clashed at Gettysburg with Buford’s 
cavalry, covering Meade’s left flank. Next day 
Hill brought up two divisions (Heth and 
Pender) to develop the situation. Buford held 
until the Federal ist Corps came up with 
Reynolds, the “‘ best soldier in the Army,” 
commanding. The first day of the battle had 
begun, on an arc starting west of the town and 
spreading round to the north, then the north- 
east. Soon Ewell’s leading division (Rodes), 
deployed from the road to the north. Reynolds 
was killed at 10.15 a.m. Doubleday, the 
‘inventor of baseball,” took command, then 
Howard—whose 11th Corps (the Germans), 
came up and was put in on the right. Early’s 
division of Ewell’s Corps, coming from the 








north-east, took it in the flank and routed it. 
This made the position of the 1st Corps im- 
possible and it had to retreat hurriedly through 
Gettysburg and on to Cemetery Hill. 

The numbers present on the first day were 
approximately Federals 24,000, Confederates 
29,000. It had been a striking Southern victory 
The Northern 1st Corps Commander reported 
that “it was almost totally sacrificed,’ and the 
11th Corps was of little further use in the battle. 

Lee arrived on the field at about 3 p.m., just 
before the final advance. Without his cavalry, 
he had no way of judging how near the main 
Federal force might be. He now ordered Ewell 
to capture Cemetery Hill “ if practicable,” but 
to avoid a general engagement unul the arrival 
of the rest of the Army. Evzvell found it imprac- 
ticable, though all estimates then and now are 
that the hill could have been easily carried 
during the first hour or so. But “ the superb 
Hancock ” (who after the war was to get the 
vote of the whole South as Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency) had come up and taken 
command, and he soon sufficiently restored the 
morale of the shattered Union corps to make GENERAL GEORGE G. MEADI 
the hill tenable sehen ty a ta eee 

Lee has been criticized for giving Ewell dis- 
creuon. But militarily speaking this is a mis- 
apprehension. Henderson, not with Gettys- 
burg in mind at all, writes how the Confederate 
subordinate generals were encouraged to seize 
chances and judge their own situations, making 
the Army of Northern Virginia “a living 
organism,” while its opponent was “ an inert 
mass.” This method had always worked well. 
Corps Commanders had their lapses, certainly: 
even Jackson had failed in the Seven Days. It 
was bad luck for the South that so many of them 
failed simultaneously in the Gettysburg cam- 
paign—particularly as a recurrence of heart 
trouble made it impossible for Lee to make the 
personal reconnaissances and give the opera- 
tions the personal supervision he would have 
wished. 

An offensive battle was now “ in a measure 
unavoidable.” In spite of Sruart’s contunued 
absence, there were grounds for optimism. 
The Federal Army had, as planned, been drawn 
out into country where defeat might be disas- 
trous, while if Lee were defeated his withdrawal 
was reasonably secure 





Meade came up during the night. “ There 
was no arrogance of hope or timidity of fear 
discernible in his face; but you would have 
supposed he would do his duty conscientiously 
and well, and would be willing to abide the 
result.” He, too, was to some extent com- 


mitted. And on hearing that the hills south of 


Gettysburg made a strong position, he had 
determined to fight there. A full understanding 
of the ground was not arrived at, even on the 
Northern side, at least before the third day, 
while Lee could only form his impression by 
distant reconnaissance and by actual attack. 
The battle of the second and third days con- 
sisted of a series of Southern attacks from 
north-east, north, and west, on the Federal 
position in the hills to the south of the town. 
This position has been described as being like 
a fish hook, with its curve pointing north at 
Cemetery Hill, its barb to the east at Culp’s 
Hill, and its longer shank as the Cemetery 
Ridge running from Cemetery Hill to the hills 
called the Round Tops at the southern end 
The hills, though not more than a few hundred 
feet high, are steep and rocky; especially Culp’s 
Hill and Little Round Top. The area around 
Little Round Top is a mass of rocks and gullies, 


culminating in a small hill a few hundred yards 
to the west—the Devil’s Den. From there the 
ground dips westward and then rises, to the 
Peach Orchard. Cemetery Ridge is lower, and 
the ground between it and the straight Seminary 
Ridge to the west of it is open. 


Lee’s army (76,000) was about the size of 
Napoleon’s at Waterloo, and Meade (101,000) 
had as many as Wellington and Blucher com- 
bined. Weapon development since Waterloo 
favoured the defence. The rifle of the Civil 
War, firing a round a minute, had an effective 
range of about 200 yards. The usual field-gun 
was best at 800 yards, but was reasonably 
effective up to 2,000. Few of the men who faced 
each other had more than a year or so’s military 
experience. They were prematurely forced 
veterans—except for a leavening of U.S. 
Regular units, especially among Meade’s 
artillery. 


The Second Day 


By 8 a.m. the Federal sth, 12th, Ist, r1th 
and 2nd Cerps were up and almost all the 3rd 


Corps as well, posted in that order from right 
to left. The remaining Corps, the 6th, was about 
twelve miles south-east and steadily approach- 
ing. Lee’s plan was to throw Longstreet’s Corps 
less Pickett’s Division which had not yet come 
up) on the Union left. The other Corps com- 
manders had orders to demonstrate and to 
convert these demonstrations into attacks where 
possible, as Longstreet’s battle got going. 

Sickles, commanding the Union 3rd Corps, 
had been told to hold the Cemetery Ridge line 
down to Little Round Top, but had thrown his 
troops further forward to form a triangular 
salient with its apex at the Peach Orchard. 
There is great controversy on whether Sickles 
would have done any better if he had stuck to 
the Ridge. Judging by results it seems likely 
that Longstreet could have driven him even 
from that stronger position, behind which there 
was no other possible line of defence. 

Longstreet had moved slowly. It was not 
ull 4p.m. that the rocks and gullies on the 
extreme Union left echoed with the rebel yell, 
that extraordinary battle cry which a Federal 
Chaplain described as “ an unearthly, fiendish 
yell, such as no other troops or civilized beings 
ever uttered.” Hood’s division struck through 
difficult country wll its right flank was ap- 
proaching Little Round Top, then unoccupied 
except for some signallers. Warren, Chief 
Engineer of the Army of the Potomac, had 
climbed the hill to make a reconnaissance when 
he saw the crisis: the key to the whole flank was 
on the point of being lost and the battle with it. 
He hastily sought the nearest brigades, detached 
them on his own responsibility and rushed 
them up the hill. They were just able to hold 
it after bitter fighting. 

Hood’s left captured the Devil’s Den, and 
on their left McLaws drove in the enemy in 
the Peach Orchard and was fighting slowly 
forward against a continual flow of reinforce- 
ments. To his left again, three brigades of 
Hill’s Corps continued the move and actually 
broke through to the top of the Ridge. They 
were not supported and were driven back. 

Longstreet’s Corps had fought with its usual 
“fury and cunning.” But the Confederate 
battle was really hopeless. Eleven brigades on 
the Confederate right attacked and routed in 
turn sixteen Federal brigades. -Then Meade 





gradually brought reinforcements up, until 
Longstreet’s advance was checked by thirty-one 
of the fifty-one Union brigades. This would 
not have mattered: indeed it would have been 
an advantage—if the Confederate left and 
centre had acted according to orders. But 
Hill’s attack petered out with his three right 
brigades. Ezell’s movement did not start till 
6 o'clock. Then Johnson’s division attacked 
Culp’s Hill. Here Meade had gone to the 
length of stripping a section of the trenches to 
reinforce his left, and Johnson was able to take 
part of the hill. 

Later still, Ear/y, attacking with only two 
brigades, temporarily captured part of the line 
on Cemetery Hill. The two other divisions 
which had been supposed to go forward at the 
same time were not ready. The success of the 


woods 


at the foot of Round Top 


small force makes it fairly clear that a properly 
co-ordinated attack would have won the battle. 
In the day’s fighting the casualties were 


about 9,000 Northern and 7,000 Southern. 
The Southern failure to break Meade’s position 
had been almost entirely due to lack of concert. 


The Third Day 


The odds against a Southern victory had 
steadily deteriorated: yet it is the third day, 
and the tremendous climax of Pickert’s charge, 
which public imagination takes as the real 
crisis, the “‘ High Tide ” of the Confederacy 

Lee had again decided on a double blow 
Fohnson’s four brigades on Culp’s Hill were 
reinforced by three more, and he and Longstreet 
were ordered to strike early and simultaneously. 
Meade, too, was determined to press the fight 





The scene of Pickett’s charge, z 


on Culp’s Hill. “ General Longstreet’s disposi- 
tions were not completed as early as was 
expected,” as Lee reported, and Johnson was 
committed at first dawn. By 11 o’clock, having 
made two unsuccessful attacks to clear the 
hill, he had to withdraw to its base. 
Longstreet’s column consisted of the three 
fresh brigades of Pickett’s Virginian Division 
on the right and six of Hill’s brigades on the 
left. The attack was made across open country 
against Cemetery Ridge and it was clear from 


the start that it was, in the words of one of 


Pickett’s brigadiers, ‘‘ a desperate thing.” At 
2 o'clock, after an hour’s heavy shelling, the 
Southern infantry went forward. Colonel 
Alexander, commanding Longstreet’s artillery, 
now reported that his ammunition was too low 
to give the intended support to the flanks of the 
assault. Longstreet, who had been most reluct- 
ant to let the attack go in, did not feel that he 
could stop it. The left soon came under in- 
tolerable fire on their open flank, while Pickett 
was attacked by artillery and infantry on his 


here the Virginian Division, 


tne enemy i 
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* practically unsupported,” broke through 


re 


right. Hill’s and Ewell’s artillery, which should 
have co-operated on the left, were ineffective, 
and two brigades allotted to covering Picketrt’s 
right had not been ordered forward. The 
column crowded in towards its centre, losing 
heavily with every yard, as the Union guns, 
under Lee’s friend Hunt, the greatest artillery- 
man in America, switched from shell to canister, 
then from canister to grape. Still the Vir- 
ginians pushed on, torn but unbroken, into a 
‘sheet of flame” from the Union riflemen 
A few of the units the left reached the 
Northern positions. But, in one of the most 
admired feats of arms in any war, Pickett’s 
men on the right, now practically unsupported, 
by a supreme effort broke the Federal line and 
were in among the enemy’s guns. But the losses 
had been too great. Hancock’s veterans of the 
Union 2nd Corps rallied and were reinforced 
And after twenty minutes of close fighting 
the remnants of the attacking division with- 
drew; of its eighteen brigade and regimental 
commanders twelve lay dead and six wounded 


on 











Pickett had seen that he would take his objec- 
tive, and had sent for support, but all that 
happened was that the brigades intended to 
cover his right were now ordered forward. 
They made a hopeless advance on their own 
but managed to withdraw after heavy losses 
from the guns that Hunt was now able to 
switch from Pickert’s flank 

Meade had no reserves in hand to follow up 
the shattered units. And the Southern line 
was reorganized rapidly, with “ much less 
noise, fuss or confusion of orders than at an 
ordinary field-day,” Fremantle reported. 

Lee met and rallied the retreating soldiers in 
a manner the English colonel describes as 
“perfectly sublime”: “ It is I that have lost 
this fight, and you must help me out of it in 
the best way you can.” After the battle he was, 
as always, extremely reticent, in order to “guard 
against dissensions.”” His report only refers to 
the failure of artillery ammunition as a fact 
not known to him at the time which prevented 
proper support being given on the left flank. 


The true criticism of Longstreet seems to b« 
that, in the circumstances, he should have 
stopped the assault. But Lee’s orders had been 
obeyed, and there was no more to be said. It 
was a different aspect of the lack of initiative 
Ewell had shown on the first day 

Though he rightly took the responsibility, 
Lee seems to have believed that the Virginians 


“grand charge upon the enemy ” might have 


won the day if supported as ordered. Military 
critics usually disagree. Yet on a bare military 
calculation it was impossible for Pickett’ 


attack, even made as it was, 
Federal line as it did. Nor would the assaulting 
column have been left isolated among thx 
Federal reserves. 


to penetrate the 


If, instead of the remnants 
of three brigades, the whole attacking column, 
with its nine brigades reasonably intact, had 
gone over the wall on a front of 1,000 yards 
instead of 100, and been rapidly supported by 
the twelve other brigades earmarked for the 
purpose, things might have been different 
Perhaps the true criticism of Lee is that he did 














not leave enough margin for accident and mis- 
understanding. 

With this celebrated episode, the battle was 
over apart from ineffective cavalry actions on 
either flank. Szuart, who had come up with his 
exhausted troopers late on the 2nd, now 
attacked the cavalry on the Federal right. After 
some hard fighting, however, he was unable to 
make headway. The last fight of the day was a 
hopeless charge by Union cavalry on the other 
flank. “ Kill-Cavalry ” Kilpatrick ordered the 
unfortunate Farnsworth to throw his brigade 
into the flank of Hood’s Division, where it was 
massacred. 


The Aftermath 

Lincoln saw the opportunity to end the war 
at one blow, by the destruction of the Army 
that “carried the Revolt on its bayonets.” 
Though each side had suffered about 23,000 
casualties Meade’s could be immediately 
replaced. 

But Gettysburg was no Waterloo. Lee drew 
Ewell back to Seminary Ridge and the next day, 
July 4th, remained on the field ready for a 
renewal of the battle. But he had already 
decided to retreat. Early on July sth the rear- 
guard followed the army, and its more than 
40 miles of trains, through the passes. There 
Meade was easily held. And much to the annoy- 
ance of his Government he failed either to 
intercept or to catch up with the rebel retreat. 
The Union officer Haskell accounted for it as 
follows: “These Rebels are accustomed to 
hunger and nakedness, customs to which our 
men do not take readily.” 

But when Lee reached the Potomac on July 
7th the river was in flood, and he turned to 
await attack. The Federals were reluctant to 
assault. On the 14th Meade finally sent them 
forward for a demonstration, to be turned into 
an attack if possible. But Lee had managed to 
cross the river during the night. By August 
4th the armies were again facing each other over 
the Rapidan and the campaign was over. 

Lincoln was more than disappointed by 
Lee’s escape. He even gave way for once to 
politician’s paranoia: “there is bad faith 
somewhere.” Meade had written to his wife, 
“* T never claimed a victory, though I stated that 
Lee was defeated in his efforts to destroy my 
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army.” But when “ the censure of the Presi- 
dent’ was conveyed to him, he felt it to be 
““so undeserved ” that he immediately put in 
his resignation, which was curtly rejected. (At 
the same time he was most unjustly pilloried in 
a soldiers’ song, as “a slow old plug.”) Lee, 
too, offered his resignation to Jefferson Davis, 
who refused it in a very different spirit, con- 
cluding, “I have but used to you the language 
of sober earnestness when I have impressed on 
you the propriety of avoiding all unnecessary 
danger, because I felt our country could not 
bear to lose you.” 

Lee’s escape could probably not have been 
prevented. But Lincoln was right in his 
estimate of its results. Gettysburg had remark- 
ably little effect on the morale of the Southern 
Army. And three months later Lee was again 
on the offensive, throwing Meade eighty miles 
back into the outer defences of Washington, at 
a time when the two armies numbered 43,000 
and 81,000 respectively. Still, the great chance 
had gone, and was not to return. 

Gettysburg was a major and decisive Nor- 
thern victory, and the way I have described the 
campaign may seem to give the Southern Army 
a larger part of the attention and the credit than 
the defeated party should merit. But, as 
Henderson says, “To do much with feeble 
means is greater than to do more with large 
resources.” With the numerical and material 
odds as they were, that Lee came as near 
as he did to decisive victory is truly pheno- 
menal. 

The two Commanders had known each 
other in the Mexican War. When they met at 
Appomattox, two years after Gettysburg, Lee 
did not at first recognize Meade, because of the 
onset of white hair. Meade, whose appoint- 
ment to command in the nick of time had 
probably saved the North, had lost none of his 
modesty. He retorted that Lee, not age, was 
responsible for the whiteness. Bellum atrox, 
multiplex, immane, pertinax—certainly. Yet its 
horrors were partly compensated by the gal- 
lantry of the “ thinking bayonets,” and by the 
humane and un-selfregarding genius of the 
two leading figures, Lee and Lincoln, shared 
only in a lesser degree by such comparatively 
neglected characters as the victor of Gettys- 
burg—George Gordon Meade. 











The Mahdia in the 


1881-1898 


By P. M. HOLT 


Previous accounts of the Mahdi, and of 
the government that he established 
and that his able successor carried on, 
have been dominated by two alien 


Here the 


figures—Gordon and Kitchener. 
Mahdia, “ an organized revolutionary 


movement . . . resulting in the 


establishment of a territorial Islamic 
state,” 1s depicted, with the help of 
fresh evidence, from a more 


comprehensive point of view. 


The ruins of the Mahdi’: 
tomb, immediately after the 
capture of Omdurman, 1898 


N THE NOVEMBER 1957 ISSUE OF History 

Today, Christopher Hill wrote of the con- 

nection in European history between 
Millenarianism and revolution. This pheno- 
menon is not confined to the Christian world. 
Traditional Islam shares with traditional 
Christianity a world-view in which God is the 
Lord of History, and the story of humanity is 
the realization of a divine plan. In times of 
social and political stress, Muslim communities 
have shown an unusually heightened response 
to eschatological concepts, while individuals 
have seen themselves as actors in the supreme 
crisis of the cosmic drama. 

One such phenomenon, occurring in modern 
Islamic history, was the Sudanese Mahdia of 
1881 to 1898. This movement produced events 
that aroused a particular and painful interest 
in Egypt, of which in 1881 the Sudan was a 
dependency, and in Britain. In English writ- 
ings on the Mahdia, the story is dominated by 
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two alien figures, Gordon and Kitchener; the 
events chronicled are mainly hostilities in which 
British or British-officered forces were involved, 
and the whole movement is seen as a footnote to 
imperial history, rather than a development of 
intrinsic interest. The circumstances of the 
Mahdi’s rise to power have been described; 
but there has been little attempt to analyse the 
nature of his mission, or to set it in the context 
of Islamic and Sudanese history. The decade 
from the death of Gordon to the beginning of 
Kitchener’s reconquest has been left in 
obscurity, although these were the years in 
which the Mahdi’s successor, the Khalifa 
’Abdallahi, exercised greater authority than 
any Sudanese before him—or any since until 
the establishment of the Republic of the Sudan 
in 1956. 

One cause of this defective and episodic 
treatment lies in the limited range of the 
source-materials that until recently were alone 
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Red Sea regions, in old wbout 


age, 


available. British and Egyptian military records, 
the writings of soldiers and journalists, bio- 
graphies and memoirs of European participants 
in the events formed the bulk of these. One 
solid history, based partly on Mahdist docu- 
ments and oral evidence, lay out of the reach 
of most students in a single and rare Arabic 
edition. Authentic reports of conditions within 
the Sudan during the Mahdia were sparse, and 
excessive weight was given to the few and 
embittered accounts of European refugees, 
coloured occasion to as war- 
propaganda in the years before the reconquest. 


on serve 


The clarification of the internal history of 


the Mahdist state, the analysis of the nature of 
the movement that created it, and the apprecia- 
tion of the place of this period in Sudanese 
history, have now been facilitated by the 
archives which, after fifty years of obscurity, 
were brought to light by the Sudan Govern- 
ment shortly before the end of the Con- 
dominium. These Mahdist documents consist 
of perhaps 50,000 pieces, the overwhelming 
majority of them being manuscript Arabic 
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records of the administration in the Sudan 
under the Mahdi and the Khalifa. They 
include a very large number of letters sent to 
the Khalifa by his provincial officials, giving 
almost a day-to-day picture of the situation for 
some districts and periods. The Khalifa’s own 
letters are fewer, though still numerous, and 
the Mahdi’s writings fewer still. The study of 
this enormous mass of material will take many 
years, but already it is clear that the received 
accounts of the Mahdia must be substantially 
revised; that it was an organized revolutionary 
movement, fostered by religious and economic 
causes, and resulting in the establishment of a 
territorial Islamic state. The nineteenth- 
century British view, still current in some text- 
books, that it was an outburst of fanaticism 
which produced a relapse into barbarism, ts a 
crude over-simplification of a complex series of 
developments. 


II 

British on the Mahdia tend to 
ascribe it to Egyptian oppression and mis- 
government. This is an inadequate explana- 
tion. The Egyptian administration was largely 
Ottoman in its outlook and personnel; its aims 
were to maintain or expand the frontiers, to 
preserve internal security and to collect the 
revenue; and, on the whole, it secured these 
aims by a mixture of /aissez-faire and occasional 
repression. Contemporary Sudanese were by 
no means unanimously hostile to it, except at 
times when it interfered with their personal 
interests; but the nomads in particular resented 
all government and were unwilling taxpayers. 

Egyptian historians are probably nearer to 


writers 


the mark when they indicate the attempt to 
suppress the slave-trade as a potent cause of 
the revolt. The most determined efforts at 
suppression were made by the reforming 
Khedive Isma’il (1863-79); and its last phase 
was inaugurated when he concluded with 


Britain the Slave Trade Convention of 1877, 
which provided for the termination of slave- 
trading in the Sudan by 1889. Isma’il’s pro- 
gressive humanitarianism was probably more 
damaging to his authority in the Sudan than 
all the faults of Egyptian rule since Muhammad 
*Ali’s conquest. Slavery was an institution 
permitted by Islam; hence the Khedive’s acts 











were represented as irreligious, the result of his 
contacts with Christian Europe. Economically, 
the northern Sudan depended on slavery and 
the slave-trade. Furthermore, the implementa- 
tion of a policy of suppression demanded end- 
less time or, failing this, overwhelming force. 
Isma’il had neither of these nor, towards the 
end of his reign, the financial resources neces- 
sary to back so radical a policy. His officials 
turned a blind eye to orders that they lacked 
power to enforce. Isma’il therefore sought 
more reliable administrators outside the official 
cadre, which was composed largely of Turco- 


Egyptians. So began the recruitment of 


European officials, among whom the best known 
were Sir Samuel Baker and General Gordon. 
These appointments were well-intentioned 
but unfortunate. The Europeans had as few 
resources at their disposal as their predecessors. 
Their presence was an irritation to the Turco- 
Egyptian officials. They were Christians; and 
so their arrival gave substance to the popular 


belief that the Khedive was under the thumb of 


the infidels. They were devoted, incorruptible 
and conscientious, and thereby brought to the 
surface the antagonisms that their predecessors 
had allowed to sleep. On occasion they struck 
out blindly at their opponents, and won a 
temporary success at the cost of threatening 
the delicate balance of interests on which the 
Khedive’s rule depended. 


Che revolt was assisted by developments in 


Egypt. The deposition of Khedive Isma’il in 
1879, at the behest of the French and the 
British governments, made _ public the 
diminished powers of the Egyptian viceregal 
house. The installation of his son, Muhammad 
Tawfig, as a puppet of the Dual Control, the 
*Urabi revolt and, a year after the Mahdia had 
begun, the British occupation of Egypt, were 


all indications of the growing weakness of 


Egypt. The Mahdia was completely indepen- 
dent of ’Urabi’s movementand was unconcerned 
with Egyptian events; but there can be no 
doubt that they presented it with its opportunity 
to grow. 

It would, however, be wrong to see in the 
Mahdia merely a revolt of disaffected slave- 
traders and others, taking advantage of a period 
of weakness to cast off the alien rule of Egypt. 


The material grievances of the northern 





Sudanese provided the movement with mass 
support; but the origin of the Mahdia was a 
demand for religious reform, its dominating 
emotion was religious, and it found its expres- 
sion in the imagery of Islamic mysticism. This 
was a point that contemporary European 
writers found difficult to grasp; and the 
religious aspects of the Mahdia were usually 
derided as hypocrisy or denounced as fana- 
ticism. Yet Islam has constantly given birth to 
militant reformist movements; and a series of 
these began in the eighteenth century. Two 
with a marked similarity to the Mahdia were 
the Wahhabi movement, originating in Najd, 
which, in alliance with the house of Sa’ud, 
established its dominion over a large part of 
Arabia until its overthrow by Muhammad ’Ali 
Pasha in 1818, and the movement of ’Uthman 
Dan Fodio (1754-1817), originally a religious 
teacher in what is now Northern Nigeria. 

These movements resembled the Mahdia in 
their aim, the restoration of Muslim society on 
what their founders believed to be the primitive 
Islamic model; their method, the Jihad or Holy 
War against unbelievers (meaning primarily 
Muslims who did not accept their tenets); and 
their result, the creation of a territorial Islamic 
state. But in two important respects they 
differed from the Sudanese movement. They 
took place at a time when traditional Muslim 
society was not yet directly threatened by the 
impact of Western Europe. It was the mis- 
fortune of the Mahdia to occur at the heyday of 
European imperialism in Africa, an | in an area 
of critical importance to the imperialist powers. 
Hence its development was cut short, and its 
ideology, appearing against a background of 
nationalism and liberalism (which were already 
affecting Muslim thought), 
archaic appearance. 

The Mahdia differed also from the two 
earlier movements in that neither of their 
founders claimed the special status of a mahd1 
This term implies a religious leader who 
receives unique guidance from God. The idea 
of a mahdi, developed early in Islam, was in- 
fluenced by Christian beliefs of the Second 
Coming, and assumed numerous forms. Among 
the Sunni Muslims, which include those of the 
Sudan, Mahdism is a deposit of popular ideas 
and hopes, having particular emotional force in 


had a curiously 














times of crisis, rather than a systematic and 
fully orthodox system of beliefs. The mahdi’s 
function is, in a traditional phrase, “ to fill the 
earth with equity and justice, even as it has been 
filled with tyranny and oppression.” The 
Sudanese Mahdi, in words he often used, 


regarded his mission as “ the establishment of 


the Faith and the Sunna,” i.e., the reputed 
custom of the Prophet, which serves as a law to 
guide his followers. 

This, however, was no more than earlier 
Muslim reformers had sought to do. Why, 
then, did the Sudanese leader claim to be the 
Mahdi, thereby assuming a special and unique 
character for his mission? In so doing he was 
responding to a widespread popular feeling, 


that the time had come for the appearance of 


this divinely-commissioned deliverer of Islam. 
One of his own letters describes how he him- 
self had shared in this Mahdist hope and had 
at first expected the divine election to fall upon 
the leader of the Sanusi brotherhood, in what 
is now Libya. He was also legitimizing his 
revolt against a Muslim ruler, the Khedive, by 
claiming a divine sanction. Finally, although 
theologically the coming of the Mahdi was 
envisaged as a unique event, heralding the Day 
of Judgment, the Muslim world has seen not a 
few mahdis. One of the most famous, Muham- 
mad ibn Tumart (c. 1078-c. 1130), arose on the 
western fringe of African Islam, won the Berber 
tribes to his cause and created a force with 
which his successor founded the Almohad 
empire in Morocco and Spain, thereby holding 
back for a time the threat to Islam of the 
Spanish Reconquest. A later crisis, the arrival 
of Bonaparte and the French in Egypt, pro- 
duced another mahdi, who stirred up Buhayra 
province, west of the Delta, to revolt but was 
defeated by a French force. In assuming the 
title of mahdi at a time when Muslim rule in 
the Sudan and Egypt alike was feeling the 
pressure of Christendom, the Sudanese leader 


was conforming to a traditional pattern of 


Islamic reaction to crisis. 


Ill 
We have little detailed information about the 
career of Muhammad Ahmad ibn ’Abdallah 
before he manifested himself as the Mahdi on 
June 29th, 1881. His family came from 
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Dongola, the riverain province in the north. 
He himself was about forty years old at the 
time of the manifestation, and already enjoyed 
a high repute for sanctity and asceticism. He 
had long been preaching a return to primitive 
Islam; and, although he had gained no dis- 
tinguished adherents, he had many followers 
among the simpler folk, particularly in the dis- 
tricts around his retreat, the island of Aba in 
the White Nile, about 190 miles south of 
Khartoum. In the years immediately preced- 
ing the manifestation, he had travelled through 
Kordofan and prepared the way for the out- 
break of the revolt. Here was a wealthy 
Sudanese merchant-class, disgruntled at the 
attempts te suppress the slave trade. Here, too, 
and in Darfur to the west, were the nomad 
Baqqara tribes, resentful of any government 
and willing supporters of a revolt that had a 
religious justification and that offered prospects 
of settling old scores and acquiring booty. 
The manifestation in Aba was followed by 
the emigration to Qadir, a hill in southern 
Kordofan. The term used for this emigration 
(Hira) and that given by the Mahdi to his 
followers (Ansaér—not “ dervishes,” a term 
that he forbade to be used), were deliberately 
adopted from the usage of the Prophet. The 
Ansar defeated the Egyptian forces, which 
proved unexpectedly vulnerable, in a series of 
skirmishes and battles, while his agents haras- 
sed the administration in various parts of the 
Sudan in an elusive, inconclusive warfare re- 
sembling that in Algeria today. The capture of 
the garrison towns was more difficult; but El 
Obeid, the provincial capital of Kordofan, fell 
on January 19th, 1883. Hopes of overthrowing 
the Mahdi were extinguished when an Egyptian 
expeditionary force, the pathetic remains of 
’Urabi’s troops under a British general, Hicks, 
was annihilated at Shaykan in Kordofan on 
November sth, 1883. Egyptian authority in the 
west crumbled. Slatin, the Austrian governor 
of Darfur, and Lupton, the British governor of 
the Bahr al-Ghazal, surrendered and professed 
Islam. Gordon was sent out on an ill-defined 
mission to the Sudan, his plans becoming more 
grandiose and fantastic as he went. He was 
courageous, but lacking in cool judgment, and 
his influence with the Sudanese was infinitely 
less than the British public believed. Having 








brought himself into a situation where he could 
neither evacuate the Egyptian garrisons nor 
stay the Mahdi’s advance, he died when 
Khartoum fell on January 26th, 1885. 

When the Mahdi himself died, in his new 
capital of Omdurman on June 22nd, 1885, he 
controlled most of the northern part of the 
former Egyptian Sudan. British and Egyptian 
forces in Dongola province were soon to with- 


draw to Wadi Halfa. The German governor of 


Equatoria, Emin Pasha, maintained a tenuous 
authority until he was “ rescued” by H. M. 
Stanley’s much publicized expedition in 1889. 
The port of Suakin, which never fell into 
Mahdist hands, formed a base for operations, 
ineffective until 1891, against "Uthman Diqna 
Osman Digna), the military governor of the 
Red Sea Hills, whose Bija followers, the 
Fuzzy-Wuzzies of Kipling’s verse, became part 
of the Victorian legend of the Sudan. Yet in 
spite of his victories, the Mahdi died with his 
mission unaccomplished. In a vision recounted 
to the Ansar after the fall of El Obeid, he had 
foreseen the conquest of the heart of the 
Muslim world. The vision was not be fulfilled; 
and the universal Mahdist state was transformed 
during the next few years into a Muslim 
monarchy over the northern Sudan. 


IV 
On the Mahdi’s death, the supreme power 
was grasped by his leading follower, the 
Khalifa ’Abdallahi ibn Muhammad, who origi- 


nated from the nomad Ta’aisha, a tribe of 


cattle-owning Arabs (Baggara) of Darfur. The 
Khalifa had exercised wide powers by dele- 
gation from the Mahdi during the latter’s life- 
time; but his accession was unpopular with the 
relatives of the Mahdi (the Ashraf) and the 
riverain Arabs (Awlad al-balad) who formed 
the bulk of the ruling class in the Mahdist state 
and despised the uncouth Baqqara. This 
opposition group had a young and inexperi- 
enced leader in the Khalifa Muhammad Sharif, 
a kinsman of the Mahdi. They were in touch 
with the powerful military governor of Darfur, 
Muhammad Khalid, who began to march on 
Omdurman with his provincial forces. The 
Khalifa ’Abdallahi acted with promptitude and 
decision. A conspiracy of the Ashraf in 
Omdurman was forestalled. The troops in 





Fihad against unbelievers. 








the capital were united under ’Abdallahi’s 
brother, Ya’qub; and Muhammad Sharif was 
required to affirm his loyalty to the régime. 
The army of Darfur was intercepted by Hamdan 
Abu ’Anja, an able general who was a client of 


"Abdallahi. Muhammad Khalid was made a 
prisoner and his forces were taken over by 
Abu ’Anja. Meanwhile, the Khalifa ’Abdallahi 
was steadily increasing his grip on the adminis- 
tration by appointing his own kinsmen and 
clients to the military governorships and dis- 
placing the Awlad a/l-balad who had held them 
under the Mahdi. 

Having surmounted this crisis, ’Abdallahi 
was able to resume the Mahdi’s policy of the 
Tostilities took place 
against tribes within the former Egyptian Sudan 
which were unwilling to accept Mahdist rule, 
and also against neighbouring territories. The 
Mahdist state had inherited an unsettled 
frontier and a tradition of warfare against 











Abyssinia. From the frontier-town of Gallabat, 
Hamdan Abu ‘Anja in 1888 raided as far as 
Gondar. After his death, an Abyssinian in- 
vasion of the Sudan was arrested on March goth, 
1889, by the battle of Gallabat in which the 
Abyssinian ruler was killed. The subsequent 
internal troubles of Abyssinia, until Menelik 
established his authority, ended 
hostilities. 


large-scale 


On the western frontier, the young military 
governor, "Uthman Adam, suppressed a move- 
ment to re-establish the ancient sultanate, 
which had been extinguished when Darfur was 
annexed by Khedive Isma’il in 1874. He was 
preparing hostilities against the independent 
sultanates of what is now the French Sudan, 
when a rising under a Messianic figure known 
as Abu Jummayza threatened for a time the 
whole Mahdist position in the west. The death 
of Abu Jummayza and the fortitude of "Uthman 
Adam restored the situation; but the western 
expansion of Mahdism had ceased and, after 
*Uthman Adam’s death (1890), Darfur itself 
was precariously held. In the south, the Ansar 
failed to retain the Bahr al-Ghazal or to estab- 
lish effective rule over the non-Arab tribes of 
the Upper Nile, although there were occasional 
raids, while a garrison and convict-station at 
Rejaf was linked with the capital by infrequent 
steamer-expeditions. 

The critical frontier, however, was that with 
Egypt, against which the Mahdi had been 
planning a Jihad when he died. Operations 
here were entrusted to “Abd al-Rahman al- 
Nujumi, a general belonging to the Awlad al- 
balad, from whom also the bulk of the forces 
were drawn. The suspicion has never died in 
the Sudan that ’Abdallahi deliberately sent al- 
Nujumi and his men on a hopeless quest, in 
order to destroy the strength of the opposition. 
The campaign was calamitous. Famine dogged 
the expeditionary force throughout its advance 
from Dongola. The frontier-villages of Egypt 
failed to rally to the Mahdist cause. Al-Nujumi 
was killed and his army crushingly defeated at 
the battle of Tushki (Toski) by Egyptian troops 
under Grenfell on August 8th, 1889. 


V 
The years 1889-90 were highly critical for 


the Khalifa “Abdallahi. The deaths of Abu 


*Anja, al-Nujumi and ’Uthman Adam removed 
three of his ablest generals. Widespread famine 
was followed by devastating epidemics. The 
famine was made worse by the enforced migra- 
tion of the Ta’aisha and other Baqgara to 
Omdurman, where they formed a military 
support (of dubious reliability) for the Khalifa 
and a burden upon the docile peasants of the 
Gezira, the corn-growing peninsula between 
the Blue and White Niles. The calling-in of 
the Baqqara nomads temporarily strengthened 
the position of ’Abdallahi, but deepened and 
made more permanent the rift between himself 
and the Awlad al-balad, the most sophisticated 
and competent of his subjects. One is reminded 
of the measures taken to re-establish the royal 
authority in Jordan in April 1957. 

In these difficult circumstances the policy of 
the Jihad was tacitly abandoned, although it 
remained a part of the official ideology, and 
occasional bold raids across the Egyptian 
frontier perturbed the war offices of Cairo and 
London. Trade was allowed to proceed with 
Upper Egypt and Suakin. An elaborate fiscal 
system was developed, handled by a bureau- 
cracy using Egyptian methods and _ largely 
staffed by former employees of the Egyptian 
administration in the Sudan. Some attempts 
were made at a reconciliation with the Awlad 
al-balad—Muhammad Khalid was _ released 
from confinement and sent to govern Dongola, 
where his presence symbolized Mahdist co- 
existence with Egypt. But this phase ended 
with another conspiracy of the Ashraf and 


Awlad al-balad in Omdurman (November 
1891). For some days civil war threatened; but 


the resources of the Ashraf were limited, while 
the Khalifa wished to avoid hostilities in which 
the Baqgara immigrants might slip from his 
control and loot Omdurman. The opposition 
was again politically outmanoeuvred and sub- 
sequently reduced piecemeal. The leaders 
were exiled to Rejaf; and in March 1892 a 


council of notables sentenced the Khalifa 
Muhammad Sharif to an ignominious im- 
prisonment. 


The five years which followed the revolt of 
the Ashraf were characterized by a growing 
acceptance of *Abdallahi’s rule throughout a 
diminished territory, by the tacit conversion 
of the Mahdist theocracy into a_ personal 
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monarchy, and by growing European threats to 
the Mahdist state. The failure of the revolt 
marked the end of serious opposition. The 
Khalifa was now in effect a Muslim sultan with 
his brother, Ya’qub, as his minister. The 
sovereignty was to be hereditary, ’Abdallahi’s 
son, "Uthman Shaykh al-Din, being his in- 
tended successor. The Khalifa’s corps of 
orderlies was transformed into a large standing 
army, the Bodyguard, garrisoned near his 
residence. This quarter of Omdurman, adjacent 
to the Mahdi’s Tomb and the great open court- 
yard of the Mosque, was cut off from the rest 
of the teeming city by a wall that was several 
years in building. 

Apart from a limited amount of trade, 
’Abdallahi discouraged contact with the neigh- 
bours of his state. With Menelik of Abyssinia, 
who both before and after Adowa proposed the 
establishment of peaceful relations, he refused 
co-operation unless the Negus would totally 
exclude Europeans from his country. This 
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the Battle of Atbara 


attempt to maintain an iron curtain against 
Europe was already proving ineffective. Anglo- 
Egyptian forces from Suakin expelled ’Uthman 
Digna from his base of Tokar in February 1891 
The Italians, advancing from 
tured Kassala in July 1894 


Eritrea, cap- 
Thus in two 
important eastern sectors the Mahdist state was 


on the defensive. Belgian expeditions began 
from 1892 to penetrate into the districts of the 
Upper Nile and the Bahr al-Ghazal, and in 
1894 clashed with ‘Arabi Dafa’allah, the 
military governor of Rejaf. From 1894 an 
advance through the Bahr al-Ghazal to the 
Nile became an objective of French policy, 
which was to materialize in the Marchand 
Expedition. 


VI 
Ihe downfall of the Mahdist state resulted, 
not from its internal divisions, which under 
"Abdallahi’s strong rule it was outgrowing, 
but from the pressure of European imperialism. 








The diplomatic background of the Reconquest 
is a complicated and still obscure story, in 
which the supposed interests of Egypt were a 
less important motive than contemporary 
publicity would suggest. The pretext for this 
first stage of the Reconquest was given by an 
Italian appeal for help after Adowa. The 
British military caste in Egypt, headed in 1896 
by Kitchener, had long been pressing Cromer 
and the British government for a forward policy 
and had won a first success in the Tokar cam- 
paign of 1891. British military and public 
opinion was still sensitive over the unsuccessful 
operations against the Ansar in the early years of 
the Mahdia. The cry of avenging Gordon, 
reflecting an outlook very different from 
Gordon’s own, could be relied on to stimulate 
popular emotion 





Kitchener’s successes rested on superior 
armaments and means of transport. The 
military railway and the machine-gun enabled 
him to extend and supply his long lines of com- 
munication from his base at Wadi Halfa to the 
heart of the Mahdist state. His first campaign 
in 1896 ended Mahdist rule in Dongola. When 
the decision to continue the advance was taken, 
the riverain towns fell one by one. A large army 
under the command of Mahmud Ahmad, a 
lethargic and unintelligent warrior, was over- 
whelmed at the Battle of the Atbara on Good 
Friday, 1898. The Khalifa had still great 
reserves of men, and the Sudanese will to resist 
was unbroken, when Kitchener confronted him 
at Karari, a few miles north of Omdurman. 
In a hard-fought battle on September 2nd, 1898, 
the flower of the Ansar fell before the machine- 
guns. Yaqub was among the slain, and 
’Abdallahi himself was a fugitive when evening 
fell. For over twelve months, with a devoted 
remnant of his forces, he held out on the 
western bank of the White Nile, not far from 
the birthplace of the movement which had 
raised him to a throne. When the end came in 
the battle of Umm Diwaykarat on November 
24th, 1899, his body was found lying upon the 
sheepskin that served him as a prayer-carpet, 
with his chief remaining followers at his side. 
His intended heir, "Uthman Shaykh al-Din, was 
less fortunate. He was carried wounded from 
the field, to die a captive at Rosetta in the 
following year. 
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VII 

Nineteenth-century British writings on the 
Mahdia give not so much a veracious picture 
of the movement as a reflection of their authors’ 
liberal or imperialist opinions. A similar com- 
ment might be made on present-day Sudanese 
views about the Mahdia. The ideas that they 
reflect, however, are those of a later age and 
society—the nationalism and anti-colonialism 
of the modern Arab and African worlds. The 
Mahdi is seen as a national hero and a fighter 
against alien rule. But the religious side of his 
mission is not forgotten; and, although few 
perhaps would be prepared to concede him a 
unique status as Mahdi, he is revered as one in the 
succession of reformers and defenders of Islam. 

The Khalifa’s reign and exploits are, by 
contrast, largely ignored. This is partly the 
result of defective information, and partly of the 


dominance of the accepted British picture of 


the Mahdia in historical teaching under the 
Condominium. There are other reasons. 
*Abdallahi lived to see the downfall of the 


"ABD AL-RAHMAN AL-NUJI 
leader of the Mahdist invasion 
of Egypt, 1889. He was killed, 
and his army defeated, by 
Egyptian troops under Grenfell 
on August 8th of that year 
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Mahdist state, whereas the Mahdi died at the 
height of his victorious career. The Khalifa’s 
repression of the Ashraf and Awlad al-balad 
antagonized the most sophisticated class of his 
subjects, a class that regained its pre-eminence 
under the Condominium. His harsh centraliza 
tion displeased the anarchic nomads, who had 
shaken off the control of the Egypuan adminis- 
tration. 

Nevertheless, by arresting the political dis 
integration of the northern Sudan, which was a 


likely consequence of the overthrow of Egyptian 


rule and the premature death of the Mahdi, 
the Khalifa ’Abdallahi contributed to the work 
that had been begun by the Funj kings of 
Sennar in the sixteenth century and continued 
by the soldiers and administrators of Muham- 
mad ’Ali and Khedive Isma’il. With them and 
with his successors, the British and Egyptian 
officials of the Condominium and the Sudanese 
politicians of the last decade, he shares in the 
creation of the political unity of the modern 
Sudan. 
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SUMMARIES AND TRANSLATION FROM THE RUSSIAN by C. PLATONOY 
Questions of History, the magazine published by the Academy of Sctences of the U.S.S.R ntain 
many items on which readers of History Today may like to be informed. From time to time we hop 
to publish short summaries of articles in the journal, and other extracts of inter Mr. Platon 
first selection from issues publishe d im 19§7 appears bi 
The Russo-Japanese War of 1938-9 May 28t irs the weaker Sovict-Mongolia 
from issue no. 8, August 1957 forces b ated deep into th untr 
By the Soviet-Mongolia 
Ever since the conquest of Manchuria | troops i tori S 
Japan and the establishment in 1931 of the short units an th t ted nt 
lived Empire of Manchukuo, many _ border attack tubb I nent 
clashes had taken place between Japan and the whole territory of the Republic wa ired 
Soviet Union. These clashes gradually becam« the enemy by the id J 
more serious until in the summer of 1938, and Having failed to a - 
again in 1939, they developed into military Japanese Command d led prepar i 
actions on a considerable scale. The August issue attack on a larger sc and by the beginning 
of * Questions of History ” contains an article July a strong force was concentrated oppo 
by G. N. Sevostyanov under the title “* Japan’s the front held by t Soviet-Mongolian trooy 
Military and Diplomatic defeat during the event on the east bank of the Halkin-G: I 
near the river Halkin-Gol.”’ The article presents Japanese force consisted of 21,998 infantry an 
the Russian version of what was the biggest and cavalry, 158 machine g 186 pi f lig 
apparently the last of the border incidents and heavy artillery, 124 anti-tank ns, 135 
According to the author, the details of the military tanks and 10 armoured cars, and was supported 
operations are based on the archives of the by two airforce divisions of 225 aeroplanes 
Ministry of Defence of the U.S.S.R Phe Soviet-Mongolian forces, holding a front 
Japan at the time was experiencing much of 75 kilometres along the eastern bank of the 
military and economic difficulty Her army, a river, numbered 12,541 men with 139 machine 


million strong, was extended throughout China 
along a front of more than 3,000 kilometres 
The broken-up line of the front began near the 
town Baotow in the snow-covered foothills of 
Outer Mongolia and finished by the evergreen 
sultry shores of the bay of Tong-King. In order 
to relieve pressure on the long line of the 
pulverized *’ army, and for various political 
reasons, the Japanese General Staff decided to 
launch a campaign against the U.S.S.R. with 
the ultimate object of taking Voroshilov, Vladi- 
vostok and Iman, and later Khabarovsk, Blago- 
veschensk and Kuibishevka To secure an 
important forward base for use against the 
U.S.S.R. it was decided to occupy the territory 
of the Republic of Outer Mongolia. The General 
Staff considered that the weak forces of the 
Republic would be annihilated within a few days 
They resolved to direct their blow against the 
district of the river Halkin-Gol. The subsequent 
operations, which lasted through the summer of 
1939, can be divided into three main phases 
After numerous minor incidents during the 
opening months of 1939, the Japanese 
under General Kamatsubara, consisting 
infantry, cavalry, artillery, tanks, armoured cz 
and a number of aeroplanes, attacked at dawn on 
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guns, 86 light and heavy guns, 28 anti-tank guns 
186 tanks and 266 armoured cars. The Japanes« 
were thus much stronger in manpower am 
artillery, but weaker in tanks and armoured car 

Their plan was to advance and surround the 
Soviet-Mongolian troops on the eastern bank of 


the river Halkin-Gol, annihilate them in onc 
shattering blow, and occupy Outer Mongolia 
On July 2nd infantry and two tank regiment 


under General Yasuoka attacked the centre of 
front. Though they lost ha 1eir tanks in fier 
encounters, the Japanese continued their attack 


during the night Meanwhile, under cover 

these blows, the striking force of Genera 
Cobaysi crossed the river at the extreme nortl 
of the front, moved rapidly southward, occupied 


the heights of Bain-Tsagan and, pressing along 
the western bank, threatened to take the Red 
forces in the rear The Soviet-Mongoliar 
Command under G. Zhukov decided to counter 
attack in the region of Bain-Tsagan, and ar 
action developed that proved to be the main 
battle of the campaign. Under the blows of th« 


11th Soviet tank brigade, the Japanese retreat« 


and took up strong positions in the Bain-Tsagar 
mountains By the morning of July 4th th 
Japanese had already lost 4, killed; but only 
on the sth, after several new attacks and ar 
attempted counter-attack, was the resistance of 
the striking force finally broken 











Its scattered remnants recrossed the river, 
leaving thousands of dead and large quantities 
of arms and equipment After the defeat at 
Command drew on 


fresh reserves and launched in July two more 











attacks n a smaller alc Th attacks were 
rep lled and in aeria yatt tw n ] 23rd 
2sth the J pan iOst 7§ macnil 

rhe strugg for Outer Mongolia, how t 
had by no ins ¢ to anend. Byt or 
f tl Emperor on A ist roth tl Japan 
(Command tormed at N arn t ot tor th 
purp. it the sal in ry strong reinfor 
ments and about 4 t f pp reacl 
the Soviet fi fr jeep rear By t 
middle of Aug tt Jay il 6th army 1der 
General Kamat r ( I i the 23 ind 
7th infantry divisions, thr regiment ‘ 
Manchurian cavalry, three regiments of hea 
artillery, several anti-t bat 1,130 tank 
‘ parate infantr t 
On the Soviet le ( I | 
under his command t ® i 
divisions, the 6th and I! 
7th and sth motor a rigaadk rifi 
regiment, the IgIst, 192nd and 193rd separat 
rifle battalions, the 6th and &th Mongolian 
cavalry divisions and other units. The balance of 
strength was this time on the side of the Soviet 


Army 

On August 19th the Japanese Command 
issued the order for a general advance on the 
24th, but Zhukov struck first. On the 20th the 
Soviet forces advanced in three groups on a 
70-kilometre front. On the first day the Southern 
group broke through the Japanese lines and, 
overcoming strong resistance, cut the lines of 
retreat of the opposing Japanese. Fierce fighting 
continued until the 24th, when the resistance 
on this part of the front ceased The Central 
and Northern groups of the Soviet army also 
met with strong resistance, particularly in the 
fortufied heights of fire-nest and 
every dug-out had to be taken by storm. Only 
on the 24th did the Soviet troops break through; 
then large units of the Japanese army were 
surrounded. Three days of desperate fighting 
followed. The Japanese Command made several 
attempts to break through the ring from outside, 
throwing fresh troops in headlong attacks against 
it, regardless of losses and making extensive us¢ 
of aircraft. Inside the ring the Japanese soldiers, 
armed with hundreds of guns, mortars and 
machine guns and well supplied with ammuni 
tion, fought desperately to the end, refusing t 
surrender. The end came on the 27th. On the 
29th the last stronghold of the Japanese fell and 
he 6th Japanese army was destroyed. During 
the ten days (August 20th to 30th) the Japane 
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lost 33,000 officers and men killed and wounded, 
I} theatre f operatior was 750 kilometr 
ire rT tn¢ ra way 
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present Hitler Csoering Keit Ribbent | 
and others. Some passages from the minut f 
the meeting are quoted: Hitler is said to hav 
stated Jugoslavia is the unknown factor 
the planned operation * Marita’ and particular] 
in the operation * Barbarossa.’ Had the revolt 
tion taken place during the campaign * Bar 
barossa’ its consequences would hav t 
considerably more serious for he Fuehrer 
then *“ decided not to await an xpressions of 
loyalty from the new Jugoslav Government (of 
Simovich), but to make all preparations n 
sary for the annihilation of Jugoslavia in tl 
military sense and as a national unit Hitl 
warned the commanders that there would 
no diplomatic questions asked, nor an 
ultimatums presented, but that the attack wil 
take place immediately as soon as the means and 
the troops are ready to start it He said that 
States neighbouring mn lugoslavia—Ital 
Hungary and Bulgaria—would be invited to tak 
part in the attack and rewarded territoria 
acquisitions. Italy would be given the Adriati 
coast, Hungary the Banat, and Bulgaria Mac 
donia. Rumanian troops would not take part 
since they were being prepared for the attack 
on the U.S.S.R. On th day (Marc! tl 
a secret directive (No. 025 mcerning the pr 
paration Of war ¢ t Jugoslavia wa ! 
In consequence the war on U.S.S.R. was post 
poned for four week 
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Muse of History; an engraving aft 


HERE IS, PERHAPS, NO MORE arresting 
tableau in the whole of ancient history 
than that of Scipio Aemilianus, looking 

down on the city once so mighty and now pros- 

trate, and weeping at the sight of universal 
destruction. What the flames of Carthage con- 
jured up in his mind was the common destiny 
of Man—the doom of all the empires that had 
ever existed, from Babylonia to Alexander the 

Great, the fate that befall 

triumphant Rome herself. 

Indeed, of all the stimuli to historical seli- 
awareness none is so poignantly immediate as 
the sight of a city in ruins, or of a nation in the 
agony of despair. The history of historiography 
bears this out time and again. Yet whereas a 
Scipio acquiesced in the one-dimensional Stoic 


one day would 
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Johannes Haller 


se As ul has falle nto the lot of our 


Leneration to reilve the experiences 


of a Jeremiah and Josephus, it is not 


, 
surprising that a literature of 


2 j ] I. . 
historical self-analysis has sprung up in 


post-war Europe—most notably 


in German\ 


By MARTIN BRAUN 


idea of an inescapable Destiny, who by bestow- 
ing and transferring her “ seasonal” gifts of 
power and prosperity kept the cyclic order of 
the the Hebrew prophets, 
faced with the débris of cities and nations in 
one of the truly catastrophic ages of history, 
took hold of the two-dimensional or “‘dialectic’’ 
concept of God as Lord and Judge of History 

It was this concept that enabled an Amos or 
Jeremiah to plumb deeper under the surface 
of events, and thus to vindicate God’s dealings 
with Man in the teeth of death and destruction. 
Above all, it was this concept that allowed the 
prophets to indict their own nation and to 
hammer home both its guilt and its need for 
repentance. Besides setting for ever an example 
and standard of how a nation should examine 


universe 


going, 











its conscience, the prophetic interpretation of 
history has operated as a leaven in subsequent 
Western historiography, transmitted as it was 
not only by the Bible but also by such seminal 
minds as Josephus and St. Augustine. It is 
noteworthy that both of them came to the 
business of writing or interpreting history 
under the impact of catastrophe. 

The affinity of our age with the catastrophic 
periods of the past has become a commonplace 
in contemporary historical thinking. As it has 
fallen to the lot of our generation to relive the 
experiences of a Jeremiah and Josephus, of a 
St. Augustine, Orosius and Salvian, so it is 
perhaps not altogether surprising that a whole 
literature of historical self-analysis has sprung 
up in post-war Europe, and most notably in 
Europe’s most convulsed segment—Germany. 


In this literature, written amidst the ruins of 


Germany, a welter of feelings, pent-up during 
the Nazi régime, has impatiently striven for 
expression, and in particular the urge to make 
some sense of a past that appeared bewilder- 
ingly chaotic. In the years immediately follow- 
ing the capitulation, the apologetic tendency 
which has always been strongly developed in 
modern Germany—the propensity to turn the 
tables on the rest of Europe—was still kept in 
check by a painful consciousness, if not of guilt, 
at least of moral responsibility for what had 
happened under the Swastika. 

Moral introspection was matched by his- 
torical retrospection. Broadly speaking, four 
problems took precedence over all others. How 
did Germany’s estrangement from the West 
come about, and how could it be remedied ? 
Why did the spiritual malaise of Western 
civilization assume its most disturbing form in 
Germany ? Why was it that the three forces 
that became dominant in nineteenth-century 
Europe, namely, nationalism, militarism and 
imperialism, led in Germany—and in Germany 
alone—to an emotional and political explosion 
that was to shake the world ? Lastly, what 
caused German history to “go wrong” at 
every major turning-point, that national 
power and political liberty seemed perpetually 
to elude each other ? F. Meinecke’s Die 
deutsche Katastrophe (1946) is perhaps the best 
known and most penetrating example of Ger- 
man post-war self-scrutiny, though A. Weber’s 
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Abschied von der bisherigen Geschichte (1946) 
represents an equally outstanding achievement.’ 
But the bulk of a literature de circonstance 
liable to fall into oblivion sooner rather than 


later 


1S 


The essay I propose to discuss is remarkable 
because it reflects an entirely different mode of 
It 
Of the 
problems I have just outlined each one 1s con 
spicuous by its 
the question 
causes, nor that of guilt 


responding to the German catastrophe 
stands by itself in reproachful isolation 


There does not seem 
ot historical 
An air of studied aloof 
a Niobe-like quality of 
grief, marks this essay as the self-revelation of a 


absence 


to exist specific 
ness, together with 


chastened yet unrepentant diehard nationalist 


I am referring to Johannes Haller’s short 
treatise Zum Verstdndms der Weltgeschichte 
On the Understanding of World History It is 


in itself an historical document, the significance 
of which is enhanced by the fact that its author 
was a leading historian whose influence once 
radiated farther afield than that of 
professional historian in Germany 
days of Treitschke. Yet it has so far received 
scant, if At 
years since its publication and the death of its 
author—Hailer December 1947—it 
should be possible to see in proper perspective 


other 
the 


any 
since 
any, a distance of 


attenuion ten 


died in 
and to evaluate dispassionately a document 
that may be described as the philosophical 
testament of a distinguished German historian 

The versatile and self-willed personality of 


Johannes Haller defies pigeon-holing In 
Professor Ernst’s Memorial Lecture (1949) he 
is called wir suit gener Haller himself took 


As was to be 
paid homage to the genius 


pride in his splendid isolation 


expected, he f 


oT 


Ranke. Yet his role as a fervent nationalist 
places him closer to Treitschke, whose lectures 
he had attended and admired. Also like 
Treitschke, the Saxon, who turned into the 

Both books i be ir i } Mein Ke 
The German Catastrophe 190s Weber, Fare 
European Hist 1947 

First published in the monthly Die Pforte (1947 
it is now available in the series Geschichte und Politi} 
fasc. 2 (195 I have used the latter edition 

I had the privilege of discussing Ha 
personality and work with someone who knew him 
well, Professor F. Ernst, of Heidelberg. Needless to 
say, however, the responsibility for all views expressed 


in this article is entirely mine 











most ardent herald of Prussian greatness, Haller 
was not originaily rooted in the country with 
which he was to identify himself so passionately. 
Born and bred in the Baltic region of Tsarist 
Russia, he was twenty-five years old when, in 
1890, he settled in Germany. His Baltic- 
Russian background may help to explain two 
contradictory, and yet complementary, traits 
in his whole attitude. On the one hand, he 
shared in the cosmopolitan tastes of the cultured 
Russian in love with Latin 
civilization and never happier than when in 
Rome. 


émigré; he was 


On the other, his nationalism always 
had something of the intenseness of the Russi 


an 
variety; it was conditioned by his experience 
as a boy and as a student at Dorpat University, 
which bore the brunt of the Russification policy 
pursued with great severity by Tsar Alexander 
III. Resentful of belonging to a_ harassed 
national minority, Haller took the road to 
Germany—Bismarck’s Germany, though by 
the time he arrived his hero had been dismissed. 

It was the Bismarckian Reich that remained 
Haller’s idol throughout his life. When it 
suffered disaster in 1918, he was inconsolable. 
He bandied about the newly-coined slogan of 
the ‘ stab-in-the-back,” and deemed it his 
mission to keep the flame of nationalism burn- 
ing for “The Day.” It was during the 
Weimar interlude that this Tubingen professor 
attained to Treitschkean stature both as a 
lecturer and as the author of his best-seller 
Die Epochen der deutschen Geschichte (1923).' 
When Hitler came to power, Haller—by now 
‘““ Emeritus ’”—welcomed him as a new Bis- 
marck. Although his outlook was untainted by 
Nazi racialism, his sympathies for Hitler went 
all the deeper, as Slavophobia® lay also at the 
root of the militant nationalism of the ex- 
Austrian, who as a young man, like Haller 
before him, had found in the Second Reich a 
haven of emotional security. His enthusiasm 
may soon have cooled: it was rekindled by 
Hitler’s political and military coups from 1938 
onwards. At last Der Tag had come. How the 


16 


old man basked in the Fuhrer’s successes ! 
‘ Translated under 
History 1930 
With regard to Haller, though, it would be more 
exact to speak of “‘ Russophobia.”’ 


} ral | ; 
the title The Epo. ns of German 


* See the Hitlerite accretions in the 1940 edition 
of Die Epochen 


It demands little imagination to understand 
what it meant for Haller when Germany was 
again overtaken by disaster—by a catastrophe 
which dwarfed that of 1918. Then he had 
spoken of Germany’s death and resurrection, 
now finis Germaniae stared him in the face 
the end of the Germany he had known and 
loved. Bombed out of his home in Stuttgart, 
he had been compelled to 
Tubingen, where from 1913 he had 
held the chair of medieval and modern history 
There, amid the ruins of Germany and on the 


take refuge in 


to 1932 


threshold of death, the octogenarian, stricken 


by illness, laid down his thoughts on the mean- 


ing of history. It was his first and last excursion 
into the realm of meta-historical speculation. 
It required an extreme situation to break down 
his professional inhibitions, and 
don Spengler’s mantle as 
Cosmic Law and amor fatt. 

I shall not attempt to examine all the pro- 
positions advanced in his essay; -nor shall I 
embark on a discussion of all the inconsistencies, 
fallacies and blind spots it contains. It must 
suffice to present an idea of its general attitude 
and the drift of its argument. 

One thing is immediately apparent: in his 
quest for meaning and purpose, Haller stands 
nearer to Scipio than to Jeremiah, if I may 
revert to these archetypal figures. Like a 
Stoic, Haller affirms God’s immanence in the 
universe—a pantheistic creed that, while 
identifying God with Nature, treats the latter 
as the vehicle for the manifestations of what he 
indiscriminately terms God, Cosmic Spirit 
Weltgeist) or Creative Will (Schdpferzulle). 
Again like a Stoic, Haller postulates the universe 
to be subject to Inexorable Necessity. Its law— 
and here the parallel ends—consists in Szrb 
und Werde, in the double beat of Destruction 
and Creation. Unlike the Stoic, who idealized 
Nature as the fountain-head of reason and good- 
ness, but also unlike the modern scientist, who 
fondly pictures law-abiding Nature in the 
image of contemporary constitutionalism, 
Haller’s concept of Nature reflects the dreadful 
predicament of his own time—Nature (and 
that means also God) conceived of as cruelly 
indifferent, merciless and destructive. What in 
Goethean weltanschauung appears as Nature’s 
lavish generosity has for Haller become callous 


to make him 


an expounder of 











wastefulness His oft-repeated thesis that 
Nature cares only for the species, and nothing 
for the individual, is apt to recall lines from 
Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam So careful of the 
type she seems, So careless of the single life.” 
Driven on by her creative urge to destroy what 
she has created, Nature abhors evolution; she 
is a revolution-addict; and catastrophe is the 
hall-mark of her handiwork. 

Taking Nature as his guide, Haller proceeds 
to survey the area of History. To make the 
transition from the former to the latter would 
normally constitute one of the most hazardous 
philosophical operations. Not so for one who, 
like Haller, is bold or desperate enough to 
cross by the bridge of metaphysical monism 
Just as he discards the dualism of God and 
Nature, so he emphatically rejects the thought 
pattern that views History and Nature as two 
worlds existing on essentially different levels 
History, he insists, is part and parcel of Nature, 
moved by the same Cosmic Spirit or Will, 
subject to the same Inexorable Necessity, 
with the double beat of Destruction and 
Creation. Like Nature, History proceeds not 
by evolution, but by revolution. It is punc- 
To believe in a loving 
God, who cares especially for Mankind, 1s 
wishful thinking. It is the pitiless and merciless 


tuated by catastrophes 


God who manifests himself in History as well 
as in Nature. Auch in der Geschichte geht es 
naturlich zu—in History, too, that same waste- 
fulness obtains, in conformity with the law that, 
whereas the species counts for everything, the 
It applies also to 
the macro-units of the human species, the 


single life counts for nothing. 


nations and civilizations. History is strewn with 
their corpses. 
Scanning the catastrophic panorama of 
History, this mid-twentieth century 
dwells on three landmarks in particular—the 
Reformation, the French Revolution and 
the Untergang of the ancient world. As to the 
French Revolution, Haller, the German con- 
servative, had always regarded it as a destructive 
event of the first magnitude. Now he was 


Scipio 


I have no doubt that a Goethean impromptu 1 
the source of Haller’s formulation, cf. Eckermann’s 
Conversations with Goethe (under October 7th, 1828 
While both use the word verschwenderisch (“* lavish ’ 
or “* wasteful *’), its Goethean ethos is diametrically 
opposed to that in Haller’s context 








inclined to see it embedded in a long-rangi 
process as a stage in an intermittent! 
arrested catastrophe reaching from the Refor 
mation to the convulsions of our own tim 
This involved an astonishing revaluation of the 
pivotal event in German history, the Reforma- 
tion. Hitherto it had been hailed by Haller as a 
new dawn, as Germany’s special utle to glory 
Now he judged it primarily as a revolution 
destructive of precious social and artistic values, 
disruptive of national and European unity, and 
attended by psychological ill-effects from which 








Europe was never fully to recover. It is the 
Untergang of the ancient world, however, that 
forms his most elaborate illustration of the des- 
tructiveness of History. 
writes, 


“This example,” he 
“comes to our mind, when we, too, 
feel we are witnesses of an Untergang, of a 
catastrophe which may put an end to our 
civilization.’ To see the last act of antiquity in 
the light of a Gétterdaémmerung, he had again to 
touch up—and in so doing to distort—the his- 
torical picture. Following in the footsteps of 
A. Dopsch, he had always stressed the broad 
continuity between the Western Roman Empire 
and the rising world of Romano-Germanic 
peoples; it was this sober approach that had 
saved him from the pitfall of idealizing and 
exaggerating the achievement of the Germanic 
newcomers. To fit history into the Destruc- 
uon-Creation pattern, he now felt constrained 
to minimize continuity and to magnify to the 
utmost the destructive aspect of the process, 
with the result that medieval civilization, 
according to Haller, was something entirely 
new both “ in body and in soul.”” The Unter- 
gang of the ancient world thus appears as a 
cataclysmic train of events—as the closest 
parallel to the Untergang des Abendlandes 
which, as he states in the very first sentence, is 
about to become a reality. This sounds rather 
Spenglerian,* save that Haller, unlike Spengler, 
saw the doom of European civilization not as a 
long-term prospect but as an immediate pro- 
bability, nay, certainty. 

History could hardly be presented in a more 
dismal light. The general gloom, however, 
does not remain without some relief. Although 
he rather scathingly dismisses the Enlighten- 
ment’s belief in progress, Haller allows, never- 
theless, for an upward trend in world history. 
Succeeding civilizations “‘ surpass” one an- 
other. We may ask, in what respect ? There 
certainly is one respect in which they do surpass 
each other—in knowledge and _ technical 

* Professor Ernst informs me of 
negative attitude to Spengler. This may have been 
his conscious position. To judge by his last essay, 
he was actually more affected by Spenglerism than 
he would have cared to admit. The influence of 
Spengler can be seen not only in his “ brave pes- 
simism,”’ and the idea of Man’s destiny taking place 
in a merciless universe, but above all, in the “* catas- 
trophic ”’ view of history, cf. O. Spengler, The Hour 


of Decision (1934), pp. 18-21. For a comparison see 
Haller’s essay, pp. 9, 12 


Haller’s wholly 


N 


N 





achievement. But as to the springs of vaiue 
and the very quality of life, civilizations, 
Haller emphasizes, are incommensurable 


entities. It would seem that in the last analysis 
his assumption of an upward trend in history 
rests on “ faith *—on the psychological need 
to make bearable and somehow meaningful the 
spectacle of Ishtar-like Nature-History in- 
cessantly creating and destroying her offspring 
But the dark side of the picture, too, serves an 
important purpose. If history is quintessen- 
tially catastrophic, then the German catastrophe, 
conforming as it does to Cosmic Law, requires 
no further explanation. It was a comforting 
belief to hold at a time when the guilt question 
was haunting the minds of countless Germans. 
From Haller’s point of view, neither the guilt 
question nor the search for particular causes 
matters. As if to give supreme sanction to this 
attitude, he says of Nature that she knows not 
of guilt or vengeance® but only of necessity— 
the necessity to create and destroy. And it is in 
the willing acceptance of misfortune and catas- 
trophe, for the sake of a new creation, that 
Haller’s neo-Stoic faith culminates. 

This, then, is the gist of Haller’s philosophy 
of history as expressed in his last essay. To pin- 
point its position on the intellectual map of his 
time is largely a matter of conjecture. Far 
from being a systematic thinker, Haller gives 
rather the impression of being a philosophical 
chameleon. His essay represents the sediment 
of ideas floating about during his lifetime. 
While with him they bear the gloomy stamp of 
1945, it is worth remembering that they were 
originally informed by an optimistic belief 
the belief in progress and evolution. This is to 
some extent true even of Eduard von Hart- 
mann’s philosophy of the Unconscious, which 
is on the face of it so pessimistic. Its very 
ambivalence may have appealed to Haller. 
There is a Hartmannian ring in Haller’s con- 
cept of an unconscious cosmic life-principle, 
which attains to consciousness only in man, and 
combines in itself Hegel’s Weltgeist and 
Schopenhauer’s Welrwille. But the main stream 
of argument and animus in Haller’s essay flows 
from a different source. None can peruse it 





‘I read on p. 16 Rache (vengeance) instead of 
Sprache (language). The text as it stands makes no 
sense and must be corrupt. ‘* Vengeance ”’ 
be a dig at the then Occupying Powers 


seems to 





without being struck by his antu-Christian and 
anti-clerical bias, his zeal to get rid of the super- 
natural, his with a monistic and 
naturalistic interpretation of the universe, his 
‘ scientific ” pantheism, his cosmic piety, his 
ambition to offer a new faith. All this, I suggest, 
takes us back to the great nineteenth-century 
controversy of Science versus Christianity, to 
such books as D. F. Strauss’s The Old Fath 
and the New and E. Haeckel’s The Riddle of 
the Universe. 


obsessi yn 


0 


ideas leads to his pupil and critic Hans Driesch, 
the chief exponent of modern Vitalism, who in 
his turn profoundly influenced the famous 
zoologist and biological thinker Jakob von 
Uexkull. The latter, like Haller, came from the 
Baltic region of Russia. They were, in fact, 
life-long friends. 

It Uexkull be credited with 
being the main channel of biological ideas that 


1S who must 


reached Haller His remark about modern 

See also Haeckel’s lecture on Monism, tran 
lated under the tit! he Conf m of I Var 
f Science (1903), esp. pp. 71-75 


From Haeckel the genealogy of 


ty 
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biology having succeeded in exposing “ th 
- 


ever so shallow contentions of Darwinism ”’ is 


unquestionably a _ reference to Uexkiill’s 
vitalistic theory. Its influence on Haller is 
evidenced by the key-word ‘“ Plan ’’—the 


concept of Nature in all her parts and activities 
being permeated by purposeful design. Haller 
not there. True to his monistic 
principle, he applies the concept of 
also to the realm of History: underneath the 
rhythm of creation-destruction 
other a “ Plan” 
ence we have to believe as implicitly as the 


does stop 


Plan ’ 
somehow or 
is unfolding, in whose exist- 


soldier in the field puts his trust in the com 
mander’s plan, although it remains unknown 
to him. 

This almost mystical belief in an unknow 
able plan, evolving in Nature as well as in 
History, forms the of Haller’s 
new religion (to use the term he himself applies 
In my opinion, it is not difficult to discern 
behind the Uexkillian trappings a very old and 
familiar Christian of Divine 
Providence or a Plan of Habits of 


corner-stone 


idea—the idea 


Salvation 











thought have conspired with a craving for 
meaningfulness to produce this somewhat un- 
expected dénouement. 

This leads me to what is perhaps the most 
significant aspect of Haller’s essay—its rele- 
vance to the spiritual uprootedness of modern 
Western Man. The case of Johannes Haller is 
illuminating indeed. The son of a Protestant 
minister, he had received a thorough Christian 
education. To his childhood years in a vicarage 
he always looked back with nostalgia. When 
later on he became an historian, he specialized 
on the Middle Ages; and it was as a medievalist 
that he did his most original and solid work. 


His history of the Papacy (Das Papsttum), 
though left unfinished, is of monumental 
proportions. It exhibits neither the ircnical 


innuendo of a Gibbon nor the pugnacity of a 
Kulturkampf professor. Though writing un- 
disguisedly as a Protestant, he honestly strove 


to do justice to the most enduring institution of 


European history. A “ convinced ” Protestant, 
he rejoiced in Martin Luther and his work. He 
exhorted his co-religionists to keep alive the 
true spirit of Protestantism. Yet it does not 
need much probing to ascertain that his high- 
sounding utterances are as empty of Christian 
meaning and content as the Protestantism of, 
say, a Houston Stewart Chamberlain or a 
Bernard Shaw. By and large, they are a com- 
pound of three ingredients—national pride, 
academic respectability, and the “ scientific ’ 
anti-dogmatism so characteristic of the post- 
Darwinian scholar. 

It was this facade of an eroded and conven- 
tionalized Christianity that collapsed under the 
impact of World War II. To the fore there 
came, trimmed and coloured by an extreme 
situation, those sentiments and convictions that 
he had entertained for a long time—nature- 


worship based on modern biology and 


astronomy. And in its wake there asserted itself 


a crudely naturalistic view of Man and History. 
Man-in-History was now declared to be Man- 
in-Nature. Man’s ethic appeared to consist in 
subordinating one’s will to the will of Nature, 
in sacrificing one’s personal happiness to the 
interests of a greater whole, which is, of course, 
the nation, and altogether in accepting willingly 
the status of being a means to the end of pre- 
serving the species. For “ the individual is 


nothing, the whole, the species, is everything.” 
This is the very antithesis of Christian as 
well as Kantian ethic. For those acquainted 
with Hitler’s “ philosophy of history,” it has 
quite a familiar ring. “ Since true idealism,” 
we read in Mein Kampf, “is nothing but the 
subordination of the individual’s interests and 
life to the community . . . it accords in its very 
essence with the ultimate will of Nature; 
idealism leads men to voluntary acknowledg- 
ment of the privilege of strength and power, 
and thus makes them become specks of dust in 
that order which forms and shapes the whole 
universe.” And he goes on to give a glowing 
picture of his ideal man—his willingness to 
sacrifice life and happiness for the sake of the 
community in obedience to a law of Nature— 
the law of the preservation of the species. 
What matters is to act in accordance with the 
will of Nature or, as Hitler elsewhere puts it, 
with “the eternal will which governs the 
universe.”’ There is as little distinction between 
the will of Nature, the order of the universe, 
God or Providence in Hitler’s thinking as 
between God, Nature, Weltgeist, Weltwille, or 
Schépferwille in that of Haller. In either view 
History moves on the same level of being and 
meaning as Nature; the main difference is that 
Hitler attaches supreme importance to one 
specific law of Nature, the so-called aristocratic 
principle of racial inequality, whereas Haller 
prefers the safety of highfalutin generalities. 
It is fascinating to turn from Haller’s essay 
Professor Butterfield’s admirable book, 
Christianity and History (1949), which reflects 
the same post-war situation. This no doubt 
accounts for the fact that in it, too, catastrophe 
looms so large. Otherwise, the two viewpoints 
are poles apart. It is the Hebrew prophets who 
form Professor Butterfield’s praeparatio his- 
torica. Moreover, as he reminds us, “ the his- 
torian does not treat man as the student of 
biology seems to do—does not regard him as 
essentially a part of nature... . He picks up the 
other end of the stick and envisages a world of 
human relations standing, so to speak, over 
against nature...” Singling out Hitler as the 
most glaring example of the pernicious belief 
in “‘ Nature,” Professor Butterfield has exposed 
the fallacy of taking “* nature ” as one’s pattern 
or first principle and then transferring the con- 


to 




















lusions arrived at to man-in-history.'! Fraught 
with danger in the mind of a Hitler, this fallacy 
is no less evident in Haller’s interpretation of 
history. This being so, Professor Butterfield’s 
erdict that this attitude is “ liable to be the 
tacile heresy of the self-educated in a scientific 
age,” For, al- 
though Hitler must be counted among 


requires some modification 


* those 


fulness of the 


who never entered into the 
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RUSSIAN VIEWS—continued from page 197 


The First Anglo-Soviet Agreement 
from issue no. 5, May 1957 


In an article entitled The Anglo-Soviet 
rade Agreement of 1921,’ by Academician I.M 


Maisky, formerly Ambassader of the U.S.S.R 
n London, the author gives an account of the 
l1egotiations between Britain and the new Soviet 
State which started in January 1919 and cul 
ninated in the signing of the agreement nearly 
two years later. Much of the article is devoted 
to the protracted talks between M. M. Litvinov 
ind George O’Grady in Copenhagen. (Litvinov 
was not admitted to England, having been pre- 
iously deported.) Maisky says that he frequently 
idvised Litvinov to write his memoirs, but 
Litvinov refused to do so. He agreed, however, 
to narrate to Maisky some of the more interesting 
pisodes in his long diplomatic career. Maisky 
ised to write his narrative down and Litvinov 
ubsequently corrected it The book M.M 
Litvinoff Notes for a Diary, which was published 
n London in Maisky declares to be a 
torgery 

As an illustration of the complexity of the 
political situation of that period, Maisky des- 
ribes an episode that took place in May 192 
ipon the arrival in London of the first Soviet 
Delegation headed by Krassin. The first meeting 
between the British Government and the Soviet 
Delegation took place on May 31st, 1920, in 
the office of the Prime Minister. Besides Lloyd 
George himself, the following were present: the 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Curzon, Sir Robert 
Horne, Bonar Law and Harmsworth (Liberal 
M.P.). Krassin entered the room, shook hands 


1955S, 


with Lloyd George and proceeded to shake hands 
with the others; 


the last was Curzon, who stood 








Graeco-Roman traditions or of Christian 
culture,” Haller cannot His was a highly 
academic and Christian background. Yet, in 
the end, he was openly thinking on similar 
‘ self-educated ” Hitler. Clearly, 
the re-paganization of Western Man knows no 

To my mi 
the most significant, though unintended, lesson 


lines to the 


social or cultural frontiers 


conveyed by Haller’s last essay 
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r 
with his back to the fireplace with his hands 


folded behind him. Krassin extended his hand 
but the Foreign Secretary made no move and 
Krassin’s hand remained suspended in the air 
rhe atmosphere in the room at once became 
tense, but Lloyd George called out in a loud 
VOICE Be a gentleman, Curzon and Curzon 
inwillingly complied 


Peasant Movements 
from issue no. 8, August 1957 


An article “‘ Peasant movements in Russia in 


the 9th Century states that the Central 
Archives of the U.S.S.R. hold the records of 
about 3,0 cases, and more than 10,000 docu 


ments, concerning the use of troops by military 
commanders and governors for the suppression 
of a very large number of peasant risings during 
the nineteenth century These documents are 
now being studied and the article contains a 
summary of some of them 


The Study of French History 
from issue no. §, May 1957 


A working group for the study of French 
History was formed late in under the 
auspices of the Institute of History of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. The group 
consists of more than 120 specialists in the 
history of France who work in various Universi 
ties and Institutions of Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kiev, Erevan, Odessa and other towns. The 
bureau of the Group, whose chairman its 
Academician Volgin and vice-chairman Dr 
Manfred, maintains connections with French 
specialists in history. The group has already held 
a number of public discussions on papers on the 
history of France and is preparing the issue of an 
Annual Review 
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LETTERS TO 


SIR, THE PARTITION OF INDIA 

Your article, “* Gandhi and the Viceroys,”’ in the 
February number repeats the myth of Gandhi's 
** miracle,’ the Governor-General’s ‘‘ one-man 
boundary force,” in divided Bengal during the 
Punjab massacres of 1947 

[he Indo-Pakistan borders and the ‘Hindu 
Muslem areas of contact in Eastern India were 
secured by the Indian Army. Mahatma Gandhi and 
Mr. Suhrawardy, working together, contributed for 
a few days some local assistance in Calcutta, par 
ticularly at one boundary where the Communi 
lived near each other 

I was G.O.C. in C. of Eastern Command ! 
tume with Calcutta in my charge, and recorded then 
that I calculated Gandhi’s contribution as worth twe 


battalions to m Mr. Suhrawardy wa 





one of these battalions There was no “ mira 
unless it was the loyalty and sense of duty o 
Indian Sepoy in thi arful test 
Once a personality has been created, emotion a 
enthusiasm build the myths about hin 
Yours, etc., F. S. TuKEr (Lt.-G ral 


WHAT WAS WRONG WITH KING JOHN 


SIR, 

In his article on King John in the December 
issue, Mr. Warren refers to the evidence of Roger 
Wendover who wrote some years after the death of 
John. It may be of interest to examine what Giraldu 
Cambrensis has to say about him; for he knew John 
intimately 

In De Rebus a Gestis he tells us that he wa 
serving as one of Henry II’s Chaplains when, in 
1185, he was sent as companion and adviser “‘ guia 


probus ipse ac prudens extiterat ”’ 
an expedition to Ireland 


at the time 


to Prince John on 
John was about eighteen 
Giraldus did not approve of the project 


for many reasons, one being that he thought John 
too young for the task and too foolish to take good 


advice. Besides, he had had a dream which proved 
to him quite clearly that John was a bad churchman 
The Prince stayed in Ireland than a year and 
then returned to England. This is all that Giraldus 
tells us about John in connection with his Irish trip 
in De Rebus—surely not a very damning indictment 

In 1192, he records a conversation that he had 
with John. Richard was now King, and John had 
promised his brother not to visit England for thre« 


less 


years. Yet here he was boasting to Giraldus that he 
had been absolved from his promise because he 
could not forgo the pleasures he found in this 


country. The Archdeacon rounded on him and told 
him that he had no business to be here in his brother’s 
absence, that most princes were away on the Crusade 
while he stayed comfortably at home 

he added, did not attract him, he coulk 
back to Ireland and finish the campaign which h¢ 
had abandoned. Such plain speaking might easily 
have brought a speedy end to his career, if not to his 
life; but John, like the rest of his family, would 
receive Outspoken comment without bearing ill-will 


If Jerusalem, 
1 at least 


go 








In fact, later on, when he became Regent, he offered 
Giraldus the bishopric of Llandaff. 

A few years later, when he had become k and 
Giraldus was a candidate for the see of St. David 
John spoke highly of the Archdeacon It was the 


THE EDITORS 


Archbishop, Hubert Walter 
oppose the nomination 
After Giraldus had 


who induced John to 


Giraldu 
been to Rome to enlist the aid 


O! 











ef the Pope in the matter of his candidature, and 
also to present his case for the Status of St. David 
the King, again on instigation of the Archbishop, 
believing that the Archdeacon was bordering on 
rebellious conduct, took into his own hands various 
ources of revenue w were normally paid t 
Gurald who was forbidden t ave the country 
yet Na ivé t ind retur 1 openly attend 1 
certain il t whi ] nn was present 
vi i Ww r, Lambeth 1 Ro 
iwain I nicated W ind genera 
everyone by tl il I d came reconci 
to the Kin iwa t n. After it 
for at lea Nitec y Ir ind t lisaptT 
from hun C 

Her yn Ip f ) man Ww 
either Key ) A ior purl i } t 
King’s goodwi W ‘ nnected w 

princ ot S Wa ' ert 
Your I PHILI 
{ ‘ 

SIR, HITLER’S YOUTH 

Ir teresting articl New Light on Hitler 
Yout! in your January Mr. D. C. Wart ha 
drawn attention to Dr. Franz Jetzinger book 
Hrl. Jugend Phantasien, Luegen Und die VW } 
n which the possibility of the Jewish origin of th 
bastard son, Alois, of Maria Anna Schickelgruber i 
strongly stressed Alois Schickelgruber was tl 
father of Adolf Hitler 

The war criminal Frank, dealt with at Nurem 


berg, has recorded th 
that claim ‘ 


at Hitler found the news about 
sehr peinlich very embarrassing 
May I add another point of that book, which adds 


piquancy to the problem of Hitler’s origin. Dr 
Jetzinger did research into the philological back 
ground of the name of Hitler Ihe result of his 
labours is that neither the word Huette (Hut) nor 


the word Hut (Hat) can form the root of the Fuehrer’s 
name, it was commonly believed. According to 
Dr. Jetzinger the family Hitler has lived in the north 
west part of Lower Austria, the Waldviertel, wl 
formed the invasion f Czechs 
and 12 


as 


uch 


II 


route oO vizZ., p 

Ihe public land register of 1457 for the village of 
Zwettl mentions “ Jans Hytler,”’ which obviously 
corresponds with the Czech Christian name Jan, 
extremely common in Dr 
Jetzinger states 


Czechoslovakia today 


my translation Under Ottokar of 
Bohemia (1253-78) everything there (das Wald 
viertel) was permeated by Czechs. The village of 





h th 
tl ul 


Spital near Weitra, the original residence of the 
Hitlerian kinship, was mostly settled with Czechs by 





the Maltese Knights The name Hitler cannot be 
derived from the German language ; it 1s obviously 
Czech, in which langu: the form of Hidlar and 


Hidlarcek are found frequently 

Ther: 
Neo-Nazi 
Republic 


Gserman 


’ says the author 
about for the many 
racialists in the present Western German 

t Fuehrer all Mo 


m™ think 


is SOr 


thing to 


after the 


ol 
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CULTURE AT THE MAGAZINE STAND 
By Carl Bode 


HE TRADITIONAL AMERICAN HISTORIAN, with 

his fixed on military and political 

campaigns, has frequently failed to see some 
important elements in the story of the United 
States. And there have been some lamentable 
results Chief among them neglect of 
social and cultural materials. In the last twenty 
years, however, the work of a number of new, 
interesting American historians has—often in 
the face of criticism—miade its way into print 
At the moment, the leading social historian is 
Merle Curt: of the University of Wisconsin 
His studies of American ideas and attitudes are 
based on a broad range of materials, including 
newspapers and popular lectures. Among the 
historians who have used data from other 
disciplines—sociology, psychology, cultural an- 
thropology, and literary history in particular— 
David Potter of Yale is perhaps the most notable 
Characteristically enough, when his last book 
was reviewed by a well-known but stiff-minded 


eves 


the 


1S 


tne 


Midwestern historian, the reviewer said with 
heavy irony that if that book was “ history, then 
a great number of us old codgers have lived 


entirely too long.” 

Cultural history is the most recent of attempts 
to study a field that the traditional historian has 
ignored. So recent is it that no one yet agrees on 
a definition. I myself think of it as the history 
of popular taste in reading and the fine arts, but 
I know colleagues who would contradict me 
Nevertheless, about certain of its sources there is 
general accord Almost everyone seems to feel 
that 


they include the same newspapers and 
magazines that the social historian so often 
searches. These publications alone preserve 


that sense of the immediate moment which is 
otherwise the first casualty of time 

Nothing in print brings back the Great 
Depression, for instance, so clearly as a glance 
through the pages of a paper of 1933. Bread- 
lines, soup kitchens, farmers’ riots: all these are 
caught in the net of newsprint. So are a mul- 
titude of shifts and nuances of opinion. We 
understand the temper of the times when we see 
that in 1933 even the Chicago Tribune, most 
sternly Republican of newspapers, greeted with 
relicf the election of a Democrat to the 
Presidency. And here, too, is the stuff for a host 

' A History of American Magazines. Vol. 1, 1741- 
1850, 848 pp. (first published 1930, reprinted 19§7, 
$10.00). Vol. II, 1850-1865, 608 pp. (first published 
1938, reprinted 1957, $8.5 Vol. ILI, 1865-1885, 
649 pp. (first published 1938, reprinted 1957, 
Vol. IV, 1885-1905, 858 pp. (published 
$12.50 By Frank Luther Mott All vols 
lished by Harvard University Press All 
illustrated 


$9.00 
1957, 
pub- 


vols 
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of observations on asic social and cultural 
patterns Nearly all this information from 
newspapers needs, of course, to be carefully 
weighed for best use No one could get a 
rounded picture of the American family from the 
pages of the daily press, any more than he could 


f the American [ 
on college football 
the social and cult histori I ready 
shown himself willing and able to use it 
Magazines share some of the sense of 
liness that distinguishes newspapers 
they have less of it, but 
compensations. Magazin« 
able as a of 


They 


seeing films 
But the data is there, and 
iral in ha 1\ 


niversity througn 


tuume- 
Obviously 
there are substantial 
are ¢ Vallu- 
source material on cultural trend 

show what happens to popular taste 
when subscription prices go up—or down 
They light on the development of music, 
drama, and art during a given period Phey 
help us see tendencies in literature that we can 
only partly detect in published books. From a 
study of American magazines we can better 
understand such varied things as, for example, 


pecially 
us 


cast 


the changing American attitude toward the 
working wife, toward folksong, toward foreign 
travel, toward sex or sentiment in fiction 

If the importance of the newspaper and 


magazine is granted, the first practical need for 
the student is a good guide to them. There are 
several single-volume histories of the American 
newspaper, among them one by Mr. Mott him- 
self. But none is outstanding. When it comes 
to the magazines we are much more fortunate 
So far, four volumes of A History of American 
Magazines have been written. The latest, cover- 


ing the years from 1885 to 1905, Is now out 
The series will probably become a classic of 
American scholarship, Volumes II and III 


having already received the Pulitzer Prize 
Mr. Mott’s industry has been enormous and 
its results have been used with good sense. His 
method is roughly the same in all the volumes 
He begins with a resolute attempt to examine as 
many American magazines of his period as he 
can find in libraries and elsewhere. And resolu- 
tion is needed; for magazines, after newspapers, 
are the most fleeting of the historian’s printed 
materials. Then, working with a combination of 
description and analysis, he divides each of his 
volumes into three major parts. The first 
study of magazines with a general appeal, 
arranged according to how often they are issued 
He describes the weeklies, the monthlies, and 
the quarterlies. The second is a study by type 
and matter. Here he gives an account of maga- 
zines dealing with a particular subject—litera- 
ture or politics, science or sport. The last 
group of condensed of the 


is a 


is a 


histories most 
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significant magazines to flourish during the period common herd of men When Dr. Kantorowicz 
covered. The latest volume tells the story of such writes Every act and phrase of Frederick was 
variegated journals as Brann’s Iconoclast, the Philistine, forced into one of these ready-made mould Every 
the Saturday Evening Post, and the Sewanee Revie event was interpreted as the fulfilment of a biblical or 

The very size and scope of the series results in its sibylline prophecy pointing either to Christ or to 
only important blemish. The volumes are ency- Anti-Christ,” he unwittingly lays his finger on hi 
clopedic instead of narrative; and consequently they own cardinal error—to take at their face-value the 


r 


ire more valuable as works of reference than as apocalyptic language of papal or imper 
narrative histories and the gross flatteries of tl Emperor 






































Even with that drawback, they give us a great deal erick 1s seen as a perman ch who 
Much in them can change the image of America in him a ne o! nearest juoted 
the mind of today’s British reader After leafing approval rhe Emperor r iced as fu 
through Mott he will, surely, be aware of a more conte ry prop of t Caesar whe 
iterate United States than he had imagined. He will ) estaDlis! Lic 1d lederate a 
see a greater variety of periodicals and a wider geo of the world under his sway; t new 
graphical distribution of them than he had thought would create a new Chur wl i 
possible. If he believed before that American culture pl Jesi as a second Bet I ind was wor 
was restricted to the Eastern seaboard between shipped as a God; and finally t Antichrist, the 
Boston and Philadelphia, he will now be able to scourge of God for a corrupt Church, whe recog 
abandon that illusion. He will also see, on the other oO law, d ie OF Al iV wn advar 
1and, that as the et for magazines grew wider, NI apr I i r nstantly 
their literary qual was apt to deteriorat But he n prophe yperdo ik veeping 
will sympathize if he considers that the same thing zeneralizations which are either Goubtlul or untrue 
nas happened in | “ ountry, and that good He gr y Xageer ni Frederick 
British magazines with a rising circulation are much methods OF g¢ rnment on other reall ing on later 
OO raré ri H ndow A nearthly 

From a study of Mot British r nisciens i 1. t i ipy red ther 
more than categorie i conder i hi ik Emperor's part are repr nted By 

han trends and statisti He can get s rf Dr. Kantorow r I at i | 
the flavour of ttot i I t ra | y : used 
istorv of the iT turns of th ist Frederick at hi rona at Aix § suddenly 
or 1 tl l to take (ro in actior Na iu him 
ear | ir g ink rpr 1a in 
almost inspired masterstror LIpi acy { 1 
he LOOK 1cT ip and dir ion { the 
rusade Out of the hand it papa j 
STUPOR MUNDI took up again the not t task of a1 ) 
iead the Kn t 1 4 ristena t 
REDERICK THE SECONI 1194-125 By Ernest By contrast with a spir i 

Kantorowicz, trans. by E. O. Lorimer German table and insular England tak nter 

version, 2 vols., 1927 and 1931; English version in such an exotic figur I nifican : til 

first published 1931, republished in 1957. 724 py December 1957 no life of Frederick I] mposed 1 

Constat 4 Englis! id appeared sin that of T. L. Kington 
in 1862; it 1S als ignincant that, wh h a life 
FREDERICK II OF HOHENSTAUFEN: A LIFE. By Georgina lid come, it should have been writt one who 
Masson, 376 pp S r and Warburs 35 ad lived most of r Oriental, African. and 
Ihe lively interest in the ** Wonder of the World, Mediterranean countri ind is now mad er 
which has endured for seven centuries, shows no home in Italy. Ron rrespondent tor The Tim 
ign of waning. A number of biographies have been Educational Supplement and t Ir dral Re 
iblished on the Continent within recent years, of e first became interested 1 Frederick he tells 
which the most remarkable is that by Dr. Kanto is, when she went to photograr Ay an castles 
rowicz he publishers of the English version are for the latter periodical; and nce ther has 
correct when they speak of this immensely read ry pia Italy id Sicily con 
yet scholarly work ”’; 1 make fascinating t Emperor Chis intimate 
reading and it 1s based on gence Phi with t n wher Emperor 
second volume of the Germ: It 335 page up and lived if i if and 
entirely composed of re appendices r ained his fir iffords her a 











hor has performed the unusual feat of versing ig of one Ww is she says, was 

f thoroughly in the huge literature on the n I I na Her 

ect, mciuding the very extensive pole DOOK cannot il t 1 I © extensive a 
yutput Of the imperial and papal chanceries r ir is that of Dr. Kantorow ind it does not 
by the time the reader has finished the book, | give aS much attention a I ther students of the 
reeling brain wonders whether he has been studying it t to German affair Moreover, in a ssing 
the Emperor Frederick II or a new Book of Revela rick administratis achievement im the 
tions; for on an impressive basis of learning i: zdom of Sicily, it does not allow enough to the 
erected a giddy skyscraper of apocalyptic interpre work of his Norman predecessor But the book is 
tation Ihe author shows himself to have been a well informed and skilfully constructs it is read 
true disciple of Stefan George, who held that history able in style and attractive in pr 10n, with 
is essentially the story of a few divinely inspired eighteen well-chosen photographs, six of them taken 
giants, dominating in both mind and body the by Mi Masson; it is especially icitous in it 




















‘This history will endure; not only because Sir Winston has written it, but 
also because of its own inherent virtues—its narrative power, its fine 
judgement of war and politics, of soldiers and statesmen, and even more 
because it reflects a tradition of what Englishmen in the heyday of their 
empire thought and felt about their country’s past.-—J. H. Plump (Tutor 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge), Daily Telegraph uy 
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description of Frederick’s castles, the culture of his 
court, his way of life, and his interest in science and 
philosophy. Above all, it 1s eminently sane in its 
treatment of a difficult subject. She does not hide 
her sympathy for Frederick nor her antipathy to his 
implacable papal foes; but she does not let her feel- 
ings get out of hand, and she is quite aware of the 
faults and mistakes of the Emperor. She regards 
him as an altogether exceptional ruler, the greatest 
between Charlemagne and Napoleon, without 
turning him into a demi-god or a demon. The notes 
are helpful, and the bibliography is well-selected, 
well-arranged, and clearly the result of personal 
This book now becomes the best introduc 
tion in the English language to the life of Frederick 
II. Dr. Kantorowicz’s j learned book 


readable and 
would be of most value to the student of the 


choice 


subject 


who is guarded by previous study of the Emperor 
against being swept into the clouds by this 
apocalyptic vision 

A. R. Myers 


ANGLIAN DETAILS 


NORFOLK ASSEMBLY By R. W. Ketton-Cremer, 

240 pp Faber. 28 

Mr. Ketton-Cremer’s Norfolk books have by this 
tume established themselves with connoisseurs and 
the successor to Norfolk Portraits and A Norfolk 
Gallery is sure of a welcome. These small perfected 
studies of local worthies and local incidents are 
something more than pleasing sketches by a devoted 
antiquary Mr. Ketton-Cremer does not write 
merely as an East Anglian with scholarly affection 
for the landscape and history of the county he 





knows; he writes ¢ of deep culture and wide 
interests who can, while he patiently restores these 
small details from a regional past, keep us in mind of 
the broader national picture of which they form a 
part. On occasion he does more than that, and by 
re-capturing one man’s life or one incident makes us 
feel the common humanity which binds the present 
to the past 

His young Charles Harbord, a naval officer killed 
at Solebay, lives before in the few surviving 
documents and details which Mr. Ketton-Cremer 
has rescued—an eager, brave young man true to his 
friends, devoted to his duty. Many such have died 
without monument (though Charles Harbord has 
one in Westminster Abbey), and Mr. Ketton-Cremer 
by the very restraint of his writing makes the brief 
career of this young man a symbol and a monument 
for others. Again, the story of Sir William Paston, 
harassed Cavalier among Roundhead neighbours, 
is in itself only a footnote to history, but his troubles 
are recounted in a manner which quietly and per- 
suasively enables us to feel the predicament of a 
whole class and to understand the individual embar- 
rassments and perplexities which are the necessary 
undergrowth of great national events. 





us 


The chapter called ‘“‘ The Coming of the 
Strangers,”” which describes the arrival of the Dutch 
and Flemish refugees from persecution in_ the 


sixteenth century—a story which does credit to both 


nations—necessarily suggests modern parallels, al- 
though Mr. Ketton-Cremer never himself steps 
outside the historical account. He quotes among 


other documents letters from the refugees preserved 
in the archives at Ypres, which are full of small, 
homely details. 


English cooking was not at all 


being used 


one 


what they had been used to, pigs’ fat 
instead of butter; on the other hand, 
instructs his wife to bring all her good clothes 
her “ for people go well clad here 

Mr. Ketton-Cremer evidently prefers the seven 
teenth century though he is equally at home in the 
sixteenth and the eighteenth, and in this present 
book writes also of modern times and personalities 
His A is in consequence slightly less compact 
and self-contained than its i ors, but it 
is marked throughout by the same distin 
outlook, the same knowledge and humour 


C. V. WEepGwoop 


reiugee 
with 


emoly 


tion of 


numanity 


POITIERS 


THE BLACK PRINCE'S EXPEDITION OF 1355-1357 By 
H. J. Hewitt, 226 pp.; 2 plates; 3 maps Man 
chester University Pre 3 
On Monday, September 19th, 1356, the famous 

victory of Poitiers was won by the Black Prince, 


six years old and a man who had con 


distinguished himself a 


then twenty 
tinually 





one of the best 





knights in the world ”’ from the time when, ten years 
before, he had fought in the campaign leading to 
Crecy and the capture of Calais. Poitiers was as un 
expected as decisive. Two days earlier, the English 
forces appeared cornered and hops laden with 
the plunder of a six-week marcl tf ravaging and 
burning, hungry and thirsty, slow in movement and 
unsuccessfully anxious to escape by gotiation 
they were trapped amid the woods and streams and 
little hills of Poitou by an army tw ize, eager 
for a just reveng rhe French defeat was complet 
and humiliating; and t captured Fr h king 
unable to raise his ransom of three million crowns, 
died in England almost eight year ater, still the 
prisoner of his conquering vassal 


In this handsomely produced and most interest 






ing volume, Mr. Hewitt has done what is far too 
rarely even attempted, much less performed: told 
a story of national campaign and battle without losing 
sight of his authorities Here we have a realistic, 
unromantic historical approach Ihe style is neat, 
factual and vigorous, well documer i from a wide 
variety of fourteenth-century authoriti and later 
writers—although one may ask whether anyone 
nowadays reads Belloc for history rather than for 
amusement ? 

The main topics are the Black Prince’s two 
damaging rides or hevauchée through enemy 
country in 1355 and 1356; the first undertaken in 


October and November from the English territory 
about Bordeaux and the south of France to Narbonne 
and back—and never before thoroughly described 

and the other towards Bourges and Tours. There is 
a nice balance between the treatment of preparation, 
action and results. The first few pages suffer from 
the inclusion of too many proper names, but we soon 
come to a brisk appraisal of the Black Prince and of 
the realities of medieval warfare. The civil aspects of 
the Prince’s position are well noted, as are his un- 
stable finances and incurable and almost inexplicable 
extravagance and generosity It is exciting to 
how the archers, men-at-arms and leaders were 
gathered and sent abroad, with their green and whit 
uniforms, white or painted long-bows (bought by 
the dozen at 18d. each), arrows and arrow-heads (by 
the sheaf or in thousands) and bowstrings (by the 
gross); and to recognize, from their records in the 


see 


























The Sicilian 
Vespers 


STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


On 30 March 1282, as the bells 


ot 


Palermo were ringing for Vespers, 
the Sicilian townsfolk, crying ‘Death 
to the French’, slaughtered the gar- 
rison and admunistration of their 
Angevin king. Here is the full story 


with its causes and consequenc 


Narrative in the grand manner 


es 


dignified, scholarly and authoritative 
history on a scale not often attempted 


nowada\ in this country. DAN 
GEORGI in rHE 3OOKMAN BC 
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archives, what wild and bold characters many of 
these adventurous longbowmen were here are 
fascinating lists of the many little ships that sailed 
with them to Gascony; the largest tonnage noted 1s 
160, and most are below 100, with a score or so of 
mariners apiece. One of the pleasures of the book 1s 
the continuous nature of the narrative After the 
adventure is launched, we are with the army not 
only in its marches and fig 
crossings, but in its winter 





hts and de sperate river 
arters, getting its pay 
6d. a day for archers) or fees and rewards, shoeing 





horses or collecting ransoms, preparing for further 
acuion 

Sudden onslaughts, forced marches (of up to 
twenty-five miles a day) ar 





rilliant or bloody 
deeds get their due mention, fairly and sensibly 
assessed 


; so do the plans, the political aspects of war- 


like events, the collection of int 


intelligence and sending 
home of dispatches. The mounting professionalism 
of the English army commands attention, not only 
in aspects of pay and treatment, but in the comradely 
spirit and inherent discipline for march and battle 
displayed 





> men felt of one body 





Spelling of place- and personal-names has been 
standardized on a modern basis, so escaping that 


dreadful air of unreal other-ness,”” which some 
books on medieval history possess (though it is a 
pity to see Ipswich masquerading as ** Gippeswick ° 

Ihe indexes (one of persons and places, another of 


subjects) are well organized, the three appendixes 
valuable. The maps are clear; not every place men- 
tioned in the text 1s marked, but most can with care 
be located fairly closely; one annoying exception is 
Savigny L’Escault (or l’Evescault), important because 
the preliminary manoeuvres before Poitiers, as des- 
cribed, largely hinge around it 

It is impossible for us to resurrect the past, but 
we can perhaps begin to understand it. Even such 
controversial matters as warfare may be discussed 
with confidence if argument is based on such sound 
evidence, fairly appraised, as that given here by Mr 
Hewitt Wars and battles are important, but to 
understand them is difficult Men are torn with 


horror, or rapt in adoration of heroic struggle and 








fearless warrior, or sick at what seems a waste of 
spirit in an expense of shame, or bitterly anxious to 
justify or to boast or to denigrate, or to do anything 
save look carefully at the reality with equanimity 
his volume is not only a | d contribution to 
medieval history but perhaps another sign that the 
study of military matters is at last being tackled in a 
erious manner 








Tr. H. McGurF rit 


BORGIA AND SAVONAROLA 


THE MEDDLESOME FRIAR. By Michael de la Bedovere, 
256 pp Colltr Id 
Count de la Bedoyere has adopted in this book a 


method similar to the one which he used in his 





Archbishop and the Lady. He has taken two con- 
trasted characters, whom history joined together, 
and has heightened the dramatic effect of each by 
portraying them in juxtaposition. But, whereas in 
the earlier book the dramatic contrast was provided 
not by the Archbishop with the Lady but by both 
with Bossuet, “‘ Eagle of Maux,”’ in the present book 
there are two principals only, Savonarola and Pope 
Alexander VI 

There is much to be said for this method of 











Whiting history, because antithesis makes for clarity 
as weil as for dramatic effect. Good books have been 
written on ‘“‘ Gladstone and Disraeli’? and on 
“* Charles I and Cromwell ’’; there is room for more 
in this genre, provided they are written with the 
clarity and fair-mindedness shown in The Meddle- 
ome Friar. The dice must not be loaded or, if that 
is asking the impossible, they must be loaded very 
little. It is one of the Count’s many merits that, 
besides being very vivid, he is very fair; and in this 
new book that merit is as Conspicuous as ever 

Even so, he must allow us to accept with reserve 
his claim that 


if there is prejudice, it is in favour of 
Savonarola.’ 


No doubt he has a real sympathy with 
‘rebels against tiresome and unworthy authority, 

and experienced a ‘‘ Savonarola haunting ”’ in his 
youth which will find an echo in the hearts of many 
of his readers. It will be remembered, too, that he 
was on the side of Mme. Guyon against that “ tre 

some authority Bossuet—a more romantic inter 

pretation than Mgr. Ronald Knox’s account of the 
same affair in Enthusiasm. But when he turns to the 
conflict between Alexander VI and Savonarola, he 
sees so clearly the red light of danger to the Church 
that his picture of ‘“‘ unworthy authority,” in the 
shape of Alexander, becomes almost sympathetic 

For what was at issue between the Pope and the 
Dominican Friar was very much more important 
than what was later at issue between Mme. Guyon 
and Bossuet Mme. Guyon was concerned only 
with spreading among a few friends a form of 
spirituality that attracted Fénélon but disturbed 
Bossuet; if she fell into evident heresy, the damage 
was not likely to be beyond repair. But Savonarola 
became set upon a course that, if he persisted on it 
successfully, must lead in the end to schism and to 
the destruction of the entire teaching authority of the 
Church This could not be condoned; and the 
author sees quite clearly that, however sinful the 
Pope might be, and however saintly Savonarola, the 
authority of the Papacy, and with it the unity and 
authority of the Church, was at stake. But having 
understood that, as Pope, Alexander had to act, and 
having established that he showed patience, and even 
wisdom, under considerable provocation, the author 
tends to go further, and to whitewash the “ sinner,’ 
making him a little more presentable than he deserves 
No doubt Alexander was far from being the monster 
of the Borgia legend, just as we all now know that 
Lucrezia became almost saintly, and that Cesare 


a29 9 i 
deserved Machiavelli’s admiration Yet it sull 


remains true that the Pope’s maintaining a mistress, 
and the bribery which occurred at his election (both 
admitted by the author), gave very grave scandal, 
even in those days, and provided devastating am- 
munition to men who were soon to assail the Church 
But if he is kind to the Pope, the Count ts 
certainly not unkind to the Friar. Though he makes 
his main case clear, he avoids incensing his readers 
against the recalcitrant preacher It would have 
been easy enough to rouse their resentment against 
Savonarola’s horrid habit of using the Florentine 
children as spies on their parents or against the 
burning of some true art along with the “ vanities.”’ 
But he doesn’t do this. He gives us instead a very 
Perceptive account of those exuberant episodes, and 
one which shows how far removed in the spirit was 
Savonarola’s gay Florence from Calvin’s Geneva 
“If I lie, then God lies” cried the preacher 
It was a considerable claim. When it was coupled 


with calling into the peninsula Charles VIII of 
France, that six-toed scourge of Italy, and invoking 
a General Council to unseat the Pope, it is under 
standable that the Head of his Order as well as the 
Head of the Church called upon the Friar to justify 
himself at a judicial enquiry This he refused 
What followed was the tragic consequence 
E. E. Y. HALs 
ENGLAND IN LITTLE 

THE MIDLAND PEASANT The Economic and Social 

History of a Leicestershire Village By W. G 

Hoskins, 321 pp Macmillan. 3 

It is a commonplace that, though village history 


is a most rewarding study, village 
lamentable 


histories are 
Written in the Victorian leisure of the 
vicarage, the manor-house, or the desirable detached 
residence, and chronicling impartially the knights 
thunderstorms, churchwardens, and butter-prices of 
olden times, they demand strong motives to over 
come the resistance of all but the native to reading 
them. When it is overcome the chances of finding 
highly accurate and successful factual research 
among the exclamation-marks are higher than on 

would think. But, with the few classic exception 

the books remain dull because they look backwards 
with a sigh) from whatever happens to survive in or 
from a few square miles of ground, and miss th 

theme of a small community within the wider one 
that should make them worth while Today, of 
course, enthusiasts for local history know what it 1s 
about, and Dr. Hoskins is justly recognized as their 
leading teacher 
Wigston 


His new book is a history of Great 
Perhaps the name is an archaism: the 


The Stuarts 


SIR CHARLES PETRIE 


(New Edition Just Published) 


‘Everything that Sir Charles Petrie has 

to say of the period is copiously and 
picturesquely illustrated from contemporary 
records, so that his book becomes a most 
agreeable kind of pageant, showing the 
events and figures of a century in an 
intimate light such as few regular works 


of history can afford OBSERVER 


21 plates 
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A HISTORY OF 


ROME = 


by MOSES HADAS 


Professor of Greek and Latin at Columbia 






University 


A novel and stimulating approach, 


covering the period from the legendary 


beginnings to A.D. 529, composed of 


extracts from the contemporary writings 
of Livy, Julius Caesar, Tacitus, Suetonius 
and others, linked by _ interpretative 


paragraphs Illustrated. 18s. 6d. net 
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An excit st Kceil itly rate 

» it I t e ft ‘ if the most cor 
plicated patter f int ie and manoeuvre 
that the eighteenth century can provid 
intensely dramat 

Enthralling fine piece t historical 
writing \; 

kascinati es us a Swilt t tlesh 
nd blood.’ i , ; 


‘Stimulating News Chr 


Second Impr t Illustrated et 





MACGIBBON & KEE 


maps call it Wigston Magna The place is no gem 
of old England. Nor is it outstanding in the materials 
available for its history: some full, and printed, 
medieval hospital records have to be set against the 
lack of maps and rentals for later centuries. It was an 
unusually large village, and rather exceptional in 
having since the Tudor period no lord of the manor 
Otherwise its farming community Is as typical as 
any of the Leicestershire peasant, or the Midland 
peasant, or the English peasant There seems no 
intrinsic reason why the author—or rather, it appears, 
Professor Tawney should not have chosen either 
of these other titles. Publishers reasonably dislike 
books called ‘“* Great Wigston ”’; but if any reader or 
librarian is misled by the label he is being educated, 
not swindled 

Nevertheless, it is a little disappointing that an 
excellent book could with little trouble have been a 
better model for local historians. Occasionally one 
doubts whether Dr. Hoskins can have had time to 

? 


read it himself. Repetitions, some inconsistencies of 


detail, and untidy arrangement are unexpected 
Ihe cautious guess of one page can become the 


confident assert ther; the sources and their 


ion of 








limitations are explair admirable clarity for 
some points but not others [he statements on 
population, for instance, though never incompatible, 
do not make a ready sequence, and incidentally leave 


iether in comparing standards of 





one wondering 
living enough account has been taken of the probabl 
number of occupants of a house 
The story of the Great Wigstonians is told with 
only a few digressions into Dr. Hoskins’ great know 
ledge of their compatriots near and far. It is by 
looking within the village boundaries, at trends and 
causes, at the normal rather than the abnormal, that 
he makes a book that should sell in Durham and 
Devon as well as in Leicestershire The manorial 
history, for what it is worth, 1s there, and something 
e constitutional and administrative history 
So is a lot of detailed and ughtly-packed information 
on land-transactions, ger 
f individual families On 
the records are perhaps not at their best; but there 
is plenty for the exper 
and tor the victim text-book fictions to learn 
from Out of all this is built a narrative—of the 
stable medieval order within which was constant 





s 





lealogies, and possessions 





ricultural technique 


to compare and argue about 


turmoil of loss and acquisition, the slow emergence 
of the yeoman “ peasant aristocracy ,”’ the widening 


) 
divergence of wealth and opportunity, the inevitable 
turning in the end towards industry and urbanization 
Increase of population seems here the biggest factor 
in the changes. It could up to a point accompany a 
rise in prosperity; but by the eighteenth century 
Great Wigston was over-populated There had 
| begun the breakdown of open-field economy that 
led to the enclosure imposed by a rich minority, 
and the permanent legions of “‘ the poor ”’ were kept 
alive at a frightening cost to everyone else. It makes 
the nineteenth century sound appalling. And has 
anyone shown that it was not ? 
D. H. PENNINGTON 


* AN EFFERVESCING WOMAN ” 
THE LETTERS OF LADY PALMERSTON. By Tresham 
Lever, 376 pp. (John Murray. 28s 
*“You never saw anything like the turmoil,” 
wrote Lady Emily Cowper of a Parliamentary crisis 
in 1827. “* It has been quite delightful and made me 


14 














feel all alive alive oh Politics fascinated her and 
she longed to play her part in them, commenting 
regretfully that had the Duke of Wellington loved 
her, instead of Mrs. Arbuthnot, she would have 
advised him much better. Emily had to make do 
with Lord Cowper who occupied himself with 
killing ** thirty head of something or other,” or, if he 
entured into the world, shocked her by 
talking nonsense acting foolishly 
Her three Melbourne brothers, too, were 

sadly disappointin negligible, William 
azy, and hi notorious La Caroline 
, imp s=mily did not conceal her dislike 

I] and this may have 
William, for she 
little satisfaction out 
rime Minister and mentor 
of the young Queen he letters in this 
book are addresse i surviving brother, 
Frederick, whose atrimonial and _ diplomatic 


strained her 
seems to Nave ngiy 


f his later apotheosi 


I 
interests she worke 

Meanwhile, | 

arried, ; her husband pre 
ittle part in this story) went 
talking nonsense Ihat 
Cavendish unkindly called | 

d and his widow, suitably bereft , Was soon 
advances of an old friend, and new 


ing Lord Palmerston she had taught 


suitor, the d 
z long 


Ince 


ago, whose brilliantly explosive career 
followed with interes 
later they were married 

wrote Queen Victoria to her 
But it 


She supported this different 


ieCrer 


will make you smile 

husband h lligent enthusiasm: “ he is always 
in eve hing he does,’ she told Greville and 
frantic h rage ’’ when he was temporarily 
him, entertained for him 

us handling of the 

ill hear reason l 
less to her.”” And, again, 
Balmoral, ‘“‘ You should 


it agreeable and to appear to 


urprising phrasc i 
so lucky for an effervescing womat 
l and placid husband 
Palmerston effervescent enou 
no doubt sh his safety valve. With 
in 1865, letters dwindle away 
Patroness of A Prinney’s friend, is an old 
lady now, ordering the brougham to meet the §.3 
at Pimlico. A world has changed Full of side 
lights on that world, this book is admirably put 
together, illustrated and annotated, but overlong and 
werburdened with family gossip. I for one would 
gladly sacrifice much of Emily’s matchmaking for 
Frederick, most of her country-house visiting and 
half a dozen biographical footnotes on distant cousins 
in exchange for more of her political and diplomatic 
letters. And, perhaps, in his avowed intent to say 
nothing that will “‘ grieve or offend ”’ the descendants 
of his subjects, Sir Tresham Lever has dealt too care- 
fully, sometimes, with their vagaries. ‘* Beat not the 
bones of the buried ”’ is no motto for a biographer 
JANE HopGt 
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NOTES ON FURTHER READING 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST THE UNIFICATION OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, by E 
seal a ye Badian. See February issue 
BOOKSHOP 





LEDGER AND sworn, by C. R. Boxer. See page 154 


THE ABBE DUBOIS IN INDIA, by Roderick Cameron 

Abbé Dubois: Hindu Manners Customs and Cere 

* FOR BOOK 6+ monte Oxford University Press, 3rd ed., 1909 

Colonel Mark Wilks: Historical Sketches of the Sout} 

WE CAN SUPPLY ALL BOOKS f India (London, 1820), is a detailed account as any 

SD TEE s on Tipu and his campaign against the British 
REVIEWED OR ADVERTISED 

IN ‘HISTORY TODAY’ AND THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG, by Robert Conquest 
“ee j ad) ae Douglas Southall Freeman: Robert E. Lee (1934-5 

ALL OTHER PUBLICATIONS and Lee’s Lieutenants (1943-4 W. R. Livermore 
and J. C. Ropes: The Story of the Civil War, Part III 
‘ Foyles is an experience the largest wy od yt ey sy pos oe cae Oe ne 


: of George Gordon Meade (1913); William Swinton 
bookstore on earth. If you're a lover of 


Campaign f the Army f the Potoma 1882 

books, large or small, modern or rare, M. F. Steele: American Campaigns (1931-5); A. I 
here’s Paradise’ Long: Memoirs of Robert E. Le 1886), which re 
ae} a op prints some of his official reports; are among the 
Fielding’s Guide to Europe more important. The Fremantle Diary, ed. Walter 

Lord (1954) and F. A. Haskell: The Battle of Gett 
119 12 CHARING CROSS ROAD burg have striking first-hand accounts. Gettysburg 
LONDON, W.C.2 1908) ed. E. S. Miers and Richard A. Brown (1948 
is an anthology of such. Major-Gen. Sir Frederick 
Crervara 20 sine Open 9-6 (uy q Maurice: Robert E. Lee the Soldier (1931) is interest 
ing on the preliminary manceuvre For the cam 
Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 


paigns preceding and following the Battle of Gettys 
burg, see respectively, the two outstanding English 
books on the Civil War—Col. G. F. R. Henderson 
Stonewall Jackson (1902) though out of date on some 
: 7 points and Lt.-Col. A. H. Burne: Lee, Grant, a 
~ “44 Sherman (1938 
A Victorian 
° THE MAHDIA IN THE SUDAN, by P. M. Holt. Three 
Eminence books which have played the leading part in forming 
he traditional British view of the Mahdia are F. R 
: ' — ' Wingate: Ten Years’ Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp 
The I / and u rh of Hey ry Th wna Bu Ale 1892); R ( Slatin Fire ind Sword in the Suda 
: . ] rTNJ 89€ 4 chill he Rive 6 8 
GILES ST. AUBYN 1896); and W. S. Churchill: The River War (1899 


- 2 : A recent history (written before the Mahdist archives 
The lite and works of the author of The Histor 


y | were available) which reassesses the character of the 
of Civilisation exemplify all that was most vital Khalifa is by A. B. Theobald: The Mahdiya (1951 
- - » ce 1 , »a] y : ~~) > 
in Victorian s« holarship singleness of purpose, A modern Sudanese study, dealing particularly with 
month of ol : i ‘ the years 1882-1885, is by Mekki Shibeika: British 
streng vt character, a certain rigidity in th 0 < 

S ne © See © ey = Policy in the Sudan, 1882-1902 (19§2). The standard 
appreciation Of set principles and a limitation of account of Gordon’s Sudanese career is by B. M 
outlook, characteristic of the pe riod. This great Allen: Gordon and the Sudan (1931 The religious 
historical synthesis was once considered a fount background is described in J. S. Trimingham 


, : Islam in the Sudan (1949 
of sustained and enlightened learning, an achieve- . 


ment which confirmed the treasured tenets of 
the day. Today, Buckle has fallen into undeserved 
obscurity, and this book makes a new assessment 
of his achievement both as a historian and as a 
great Victorian. 


HENRY DUNDAS, by Esmond Wright There is 

a considerable literature on Dundas. Most of the 
family papers were sold at Sotheby's 1926-29, and 
those bought by the National Library of Scotland 
have been catalogued by Dr. H. W. Meikle. There 
| is an excellent study of Dundas as statesman, Indian 
a triumph of rehabilitation, at once administrator and manager for Scotland in Holden 
entertaining and charitable.’ | Furber Henry Dundas, First Viscount Melville, 
A Co.) 1742-1811 (O.U.P., 1931), and two less critical bio- 

A. J. P. Taytor. The Observer graphies by J. A. Lovat-Fraser (1916) and Cyril 

240 pages frontispiece and index 25$s Matheson (1933). G. W. T. Omond: The Arniston 
BARRIE BOOKS Memoirs (Edinburgh, 1887) is a vigorous picture of 
4 ; | the family background, though sketchy on Henry 

3 & 4 CLEMENT'S INN, STRAND Dundas himself; so is Henry Cockburn’s Memorials 
LONDON, W.C.2 of My Own Time (Edinburgh, 1856 The most 
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valuable political analysis 1s a contemporary source; 

The Political Stat f Scotiand 1788, ed. by Sir 

Charles Elphinstone Adam of Blair-Adam, Bt 
Edinburgh, 1887), and the Political State of Scotland, 

1790, attributed to Alexander Mackenzie (Edinburgh 

and London, 179 Ihey are remarkable pieces of 
Namierisation 
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Lecturer in Classics at th 1am Colleges in the 
University of Durham Contributor to learned 
periodicals; author of a book on Foreign Clientela 
forthcoming. 1958, Clarendon Press) and now 
writing a book on Roman Provincial Administration 


c. R. BOXER. Camoens Professor of Portuguese, 
University of London, King’s College. Hon.D.Litt 
et Phil., University of Utrecht. Author of Fidalg: 
in the Far East (1§50-1770), 1948; The Christian 
Century in Fapan (1549-1640), 1951; Salvador de 

Struggle for Brazil and Angola, 19§2; etc 


RODERICK CAMERON. Author of My Travel’s History, 
1950; Eguator Farm, 1955 The Abbé Dubois will 
form part of Time of the Mango Flowers, a book on 
India, to be published by Heinemann in July 


ROBERT CONQUEST Poet and author Research 
Fellow of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science 


P. M. HOLT, M.A., D.PHII Lecturer in Near and 
Middle Eastern History, School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London. Formerly 
of the Sudan Ministry of Education and Govern 
ment Archivist Dr. Holt is now completing a 
history of the Sudanese Mahdia, based on un 
published material 
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of Glasgow. Commonwealth Fund Fellow, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, 1938-40; visiting Professor, John 
Hopkins University and the University of Minnesota, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


English Folklore. A Survey of English Folklore 
is being made by the English Department of Uni- 
versity College, London, under the guidance of 
Professor A. H. Smith and with the assistance of 
Mr. J. McN. Dodgson. People interested in English 
local history and traditions are invited to lend their 
aid voluntarily in the collection of information. The 
Survey deals with such topics as folk-tales, anecdotes, 
beliefs and superstitions, popular customs, tradi- 
tional plays, games and pastimes. Those willing to 
help should get into touch with: The English Folklore 
Survey, University College, Gower Street, London 
W.C.1 
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THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


founded 1906 
President Professor HERBERT BUTTERFIELD, Master of Peter 
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ites. 
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ssociation has branches throughout the country 
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for 
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4 A SUBSCRIPTION of 22s. 6d. entitles a member to the services of the Association, including the 
‘journal History (published in February, June and October), pamphlets and bibliographies. With 
out the journal, the subscription ts 12s. 6d 
is offered to all members 


* TH! §2nd ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at Newca 


12th, 1958 An attractive programme of lectures, visits and 
the North-Eastern Counties Branch 
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Shropshire and South Cheshire: August 20th to 28th 
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stle 
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— A SUMMER SCHOOL will be held in Hull, July 29th to August 8th. Full par mn apy I 
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